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THE INDIANS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF CUZCO 
By OSGOOD HARDY 


N no country of the world is the elevation of the earth's surface 

] a more dominating factor in the determination of the life and 

characteristics of the inhabitants than in Peru. Situated as 
it is only a little south of the equator, altitude determines what 
crops shall be raised, what clothing the inhabitants shall wear, and 
of what material their houses shall be built. As the country is 
still relatively low in the scale of civilization, and there is little mod- 
ern industrial life, the response to the importunities of nature is 
very great; in fact it is so great and follows such regular rules, that 
with an accurate topographic map at hand, one who has spent a 
few months traveling in the Department of Cuzco can describe 
quite accurately the physical characteristics, the customs, and the 
economic life of the natives in any given locality of the department, 
whether he has visited it or not. 

This section of Peru divides itself naturally into three zones 
whose differentia is altitude. These are, first the highlands or belt 
of puna, devoted to grazing and potato farming which is carried on 
throughout the country from 12,000 feet above sea level upwards to 
nearly 15,000 feet at times; second the cereal belt, included between 
12,000 and 7,000 feet; and third, below 7,000 feet, the belt of trop- 
ical agriculture. 

The boundary iines, of course, are not exact, and the three 
belts shade into each other, but the character of the Indian life in 
each section is so different that a discussion of Cuzco natives must, 
if logically carried out, bear these natural divisions constantly in 
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mind. With these divisions in mind then, the various features of 
Quichua Indian life will be dealt with as they impressed themselves 
on the writer during the year and a half spent as Chief Assistant 
and Interpreter of the Peruvian Expedition of 1914-1915, sent out 
under the auspices of Yale University and the National Geographic 
Society, and directed by Dr. Hiram Bingham. 

The Indians of the Sierra have the least mixed blood and the 
mixture increases as one goes lower. Those of the towns have a 
greater mixture than those of the fincas or haciendas;' the latter in 
turn have a greater percentage than those who live in the outlying 
districts. There are few towns or parishes of over 200 in which 
the mestizoes do not outnumber the pure Indians; Chincheros— 
three and a half leagues from Cuzco only, but off the main trails— 
is the chief exception. With a population variously estimated at 
from 500 to 1,000 it has not over 20 per cent. mixed blood. On the 
other hand such places as Urubamba and Ollantaytambo probably 
cannot boast of more than 25 per cent. pure blood. The figures are 
only estimates as no data can be secured. On the plantations, the 
percentage of pure-blooded Indians is probably still less. 

In physique the Indians of the Sierras are much more attractive 
than those of the lower regions. Bronze skinned, of medium height 
but with huge chest expansion and wonderful leg development, some 
of the men of the punas present a striking appearance. Those of 
the lowlands, although lighter in color, are generally more ill favored 
and lack the ruggedness of feature possessed by those of pure blood. 
They are smaller, less healthy, and show more marks of dissipation. 
The pure-blooded women are rarely attractive. In fact only in 
Huaraconda did I ever see an Indian woman who was not either 
too rotund or too emaciated in appearance. The two exceptions 
were sisters, of a beautiful copper complexion, fine cut features, of 
average height, with a good carriage, and exceedingly neat. The 
chola women of the Urubamba section are more attractive than 
their men, with more regular features, but very much inclined to- 
wards obesity, a characteristic acquired with their Spanish blood. 

1A Gace, corresponding to our term, farm, is an estate in the cereal and puna 


belts; an hacienda is an estate corresponding, in the tropical belts, to our southern 
plantations. 
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“In many of the glacial valleys the inhabitants are afflicted with huge goitres, which 
naturally give them a most unprepossessing appearance. Goitres are equally common 
among men and women.” 


Residents of Huaracondo, twenty-five miles from Cuzco. 
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Practically all the natives have dark hair and eyes. The hair, 
straight and unkempt, is usually short. The men have theirs cut 
semi-occasionally, or perhaps it is better to say, haggled off. The 
women also cut theirs at times, but even when it is allowed to grow 
it is rare that it comes below the shoulders. In many of the glacial 
valleys the inhabitants are afflicted with huge goiters, which nat- 
urally give them a most unprepossessing appearance. Goiters seem 
to be equally common among men and women. The ravages of 
smallpox have also disfigured a great many. 

For the most part the natives have poor health. All seem to be 
troubled with catarrhal affections, these being more common in the 
higher altitudes. Smallpox and fevers of various kinds are common 
also. The inhabitants of the tropical belts are inclined to be pot- 
bellied, as a result of malnutrition I suppose. I could find no evi- 
dence of large families, four being the greatest number of chiidren 
to which any Indian would admit. This is probably due to a high 
infant mortality rather than to a low birth rate. Eye troubles 
seemed prevalent, for which kerosene was the favorite remedy: in 
fact, in the higher altitudes it is used as a specific for almost any 
disease. 

There is a great variation in the matter of dress. In the up- 
lands both men and women keep to their old style of clothes, but as 
one goes down, modern styles appear, until in the tropical belt the 
stiff, broad-brimmed hat and the hand-woven poncho have disap- 
peared entirely. The man of the uplands is clothed in rawhide 
sandals, close-fitting knee breeches of brown homespun, held up by 
a hand-woven, many-colored belt, a V-yoked, sleeveless, homespun 
shirt, usually blue in color, gray woolen sleevelets, a variously- 
colored poncho, a close-fitting woolen cap, and a broad-brimmed, 
stiff, reversible hat, covered with red woolen cloth on one side and 
black velvet on the other. The length of the breeches varies some- 
what: in Marcacchocha, above Ollantaytambo, they come halfway 
between the knees and the ankles, are split up to the knee at the 
sides, and much ornamented with pearl buttons. In most places 
they are plain and come only to the knee, and quite often scarcely 
to it. When at work the Indian protects his breeches by wearing 
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a sort of homespun apron, this often of untanned cow-hide. His 
woolen poncho serves as raincoat, blanket, and knapsack, as the 
need may be. It is usually of many-colored stripes. The coloring 
and width of these vary in different localities, as does the coloration 
of the hat, so that one who makes a study of it can, by the appear- 
ance of an Indian's poncho and hat, designate the neighborhood 
from which he comes. As one goes lower, the men’s breeches are 
observed to be getting longer, until in the tropical belt they have 
become trousers. Here homespun disappears and machine made 
cloth is used. Cotton takes the place of wool, and a man’s clothes 
consist of a battered felt hat, cotton shirt, a cloth or leather belt, 
and cotton trousers, usually homemade. Throughout all sections 
the pouch for carrying coca is so necessary an appurtenance that 
it may be considered as part of the dress. It is sometimes a woolen 
bag, but more often it is made of untanned cowhide. 

The same general differences may be noticed in the case of the 
women. Skirts get higher along with the altitude, until at some 
places, such as Marcaccocha, they scarcely reach the knee, and give 
a decidedly fashionable effect. In the highlands the woman’s hat 
closely resembles the man’s (usually a bit smaller in circumference), 
but she never wears the woolen skull cap. To match the poncho 
she has a /liclla or shawl, the upper corners fastened in front with a 
silver pin or topo. The head of the topo usually has the shape of 
the bowl of a soup spoon; its shaft is like an enlarged hat pin. It 
is often decorated with several small emblems such as a fish, sun, 
or star, hanging by means of small chains about two inches long. 
The fopos are quite apt to be rather old, and to have been handed 
down for several generations. It is usually difficult to buy them, 
but while I was in Ollantaytambo, one financially embarrassed old 
woman parted with one for four soles ($2.00 gold). In Chincheros 
all the women seemed to have a new and an old /liclla, the latter 
worn around the shoulders all the time, and the former used as a 
head covering at Mass. After the service this was carefully folded 
up and put away until brought out again the next Sunday. The 
short-sleeved waist is open at the neck. Like the waist, the skirts 
are usually solid-colored, and among the highland women almost 
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always of a dark blue. As one goes lower, there is noticed a grad- 
ual lengthening of the skirts (likewise an increase in number). A 
felt hat takes the place of the broad-brimmed, stiff hat, and machine- 
woven cloth that of homespun. The Jliclla becomes smaller and 
the solid colors more striking, usually pink or blue. The waist is 
commonly a nondescript color, possibly at one time white. The 
skirts are much more vivid; light blues, pinks, and greens predom- 
inate. It is said that the wealth of a valley woman can be told by 
the number of skirts she has, as each new one is put on over the rest, 
and the old ones kept till they drop off. 

The home of the highland Indian is a crude affair, about ten 
feet square. The walls are of stone and mud, and the roof is 
thatched with ichu grass. There isno chimney and the smoke from 
the cow and llama-dung fire, built for cooking, never for heating 
purposes, makes its escape through the interstices of the roof and 
walls, and oftentimes through the upper part of the low doorway. 
There are no windows, for fresh air is considered man’s greatest 
enemy. The hard ground serves for a floor. Household furniture 
is extremely simple, consisting of several earthenware plates and 
cooking ollas (occasionally an iron kettle), a few wooden spoons, 
sheep skins, and woolen blankets. Oftentimes an old muzzle- 
loading 16-20 gauge shotgun will be seen standing in one corner. 
A rude native axe, hoe, spade, and hunting knife usually make up 
the stock of tools. 

In the cereal belt the houses are more apt to be built of sun- 
dried bricks (adobes), made of clay and straw. Quite often the 
adobes are only blocks of turf 10 x 4.x 24 inches, cut out and dried. 
Furnishings are the same, excepting that the long, curved-handled, 
narrow-bladed spade will probably be missing, as it is used chiefly 
in connection with potato culture. Its place will then be taken by 
a sickle used in harvesting grain. 

In the tropical belt the roofs are still of thatch, but small poles 
and bamboo canes are used for walls. In the upper part of this 
belt, the sides of the houses are more often plastered, while in the 
lower regions there are sometimes no walls, a roof which will keep 
off the rain and sun being all that is necessary. The sickle is re- 
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placed here by a machete, or long knife, used for cutting sugar-cane, 
and sometimes there will be a brush hook. In these huts one quite 
often finds a table of bamboo canes lashed together; beds are some- 
times made in the same way. As the huts are more open and wood 
is plentiful, the interiors are not so dingy and smoke-ridden as the 
houses in the higher altitudes. In all sections one meets Indians 
who own a horse or two and in such cases crude paraphernalia for 
packing will be found. In the highlands the rope is more apt to 
be woolen, while in the lowlands it will probably be of some fiber. 

Food varies of course, but maize is the staple diet everywhere, 
although used only in small quantities in the tropical belt. In the 
highlands the menu consists chiefly of corn, parched or boiled, and 
stews. These are made of potatoes, either in their ordinary state 
or treated so as to make chufia or moraya,' occas, and afios (two edible 
roots like nothing we have in this country), corn, various flavoring 
herbs, peppers, habas beans, and meat. The latter may be either 
mutton, pork, or beef. Beef is rare, as few of the Indians own cat- 
tle, and if they do, they cannot afford to kill them for their own use. 
Sometimes they can buy beef, but not often. Occasionally a llama 
dies, and in that case llama meat will be on the bill of fare for some 
time. Once or twice a year a skilled hunter may succeed in get- 
ting a deer so that occasionally they have venison. Probably no 
section of the world, seemingly so wild, has so little game; in fact 
there is so little that it is a negligible factor in the discussion of the 
Indian's food supply. As the temperature rarely goes above 40° F. 
even at midday when the sun is shining brightly, meat will keep 
indefinitely in the highlands. There is then no danger of loss when 
a creature as large as a good-sized bull is slaughtered for the use of 
a single family. Only the horns and hoofs of an animal are wasted. 
The intestines are a great delicacy, and I saw one case where. the 
blood of a sheep was saved, allowed to coagulate, and then boiled. 
During the potato harvest it is quite common to see a group gath- 
ered around a small fire in which some new potatoes have been 
roasted. This is called having a huati’a. 

1 This treatment consists in alternately soaking and drying the potatoes, several 
times until they lose all their moisture and can be crushed into a flour which will 


keep indefinitely. This is called chufia. When the potatoes are also allowed to freeze 
during the process, they give a black flour which is called moraya. 
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Residents of Santa Rosa, fifty miles from Cuzco. A comparison cf these Indians with 


those of Huaracondo wiil show some of the differences in the styles of clothing between 
different localities. 


Typically dressed women of the cereal belt. 


They are engaged in setting up, for the 
benefit of the gringo onlookers, a curious cradle in which the baby is to be placed upright. 
Their clothing shows that they live midway between the highlands and the lowlands for 
the /iclla of the woman with the baby is that of the puna dwellers, while the other two 
have shawls made of machine woven cloth. 
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In the cereal belt the diet is vegetarian. Stews still are the fav- 
orite form of hot food, but there is less fresh meat here. Guinea 
pigs are to be found in most of the houses and are esteemed a great 
delicacy, especially baked or roasted on a spit. In towns such as 
Ollantaytambo, beef can always be bought on Sundays, and mutton 
is for sale the rest of the week, but the Indians are not the heaviest 
purchasers. Onions, squashes, peas, red peppers, habas (a large 
bean something like our lima beans), and various vegetables used 
for flavoring purposes are eaten. A little tropical fruit in the shape 
of bananas and oranges is enjoyed, but not often, for it has to be 
brought up from the valleys and is relatively expensive. Temper- 
ate fruits, such as peaches, pears, plums, cherries, and strawberries, 
are plentiful in season and form a very pleasing diversion to the 
monotony of the diet. Chufia and potatoes do not form as great a 
percentage of the diet, while corn takes a relatively greater place. 
In this belt it is very commonly eaten as mote or hulled corn. Bread 
is more common in this belt than in the others, but it is not eaten 
in any very great quantities by the Indians. 

In the tropical region the diet is quite different. Dried mutton 
(chhaqui) and an occasional chicken or guinea pig, with a little 
pork, is about all the meat the Indian has. There is very little 
livestock in this section and when a creature is killed it has to be 
eaten almost immediately, for meat will spoil over night. Potatoes 
are also but little eaten as they have to be transported quite a dis- 
tance. Their place is taken by several very edible roots. Probably 
the best from our standpoint is the camote, a most luscious sweet 
potato or yam. Yuccas, casava, and racachas are also delightful 
features of their vegetarian diet. Onions are brought in from the 
cereal belt, but most of the condimentary vegetables, such as red 
peppers, are grown in great abundance. Oranges and bananas form 
a very important item in the native diet, while other kinds of trop- 
ical fruits such as pineapples, alligator pears, chirimoyas, and bread 
fruit are often enjoyed. Although coffee is grown at altitudes of 
about 8,000 feet, I never knew of the Indians using it. Bread is 
scarce, and expensive; it is eaten only by the whites. 

Coca (the leaves of the plant from which is obtained cocaine) 
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is in common use at all altitudes. With the native beer, chicha, it 
can almost be classed as an article of food, so extensively is it used. 
It is one of the best paying products of the valleys and pack trains 
laden with it are constantly met on the trail. It is for sale at all 
the little stores along the way. With it, the traveling Indian is 
practically independent of other food supplies. Chicha can also be 
secured at almost any hut by the roadside, a bunch of flowers tied 
to the end of a stick projecting several feet out from the hut being 
the sign of its presence. A new bunch of flowers is always put out 
when a new brew is put on sale, and from the condition of the bou- 
quet can be judged the age of the beverage. The chicha of the high- 
lands is more often made of potatoes, but occasionally the corn 
chicha is imported. Rum is usually kept at hand, but the regular 
use of alcoholic beverages is not as common in the upper regions as 
in the other two sections. In the corn belt, chicha is a part of the 
daily diet, and about one fourth of a man’s income is spent for this. 
In the tropical belt the fermented but undistilled cane juice is drunk, 
together with a great deal of rum. Chicha and rum constitute the 
drinks of the Indian, for while lager beer is made at two breweriés 
in Cuzco, and can be secured everywhere, the Indian cannot afford 
to buy it. 

The occupations of the highland Indian are stockherding and 
potato raising. Most of the stock belongs to the owner of the 
finca but the Indian is allowed to pasture his own sheep and cattle 
with the rest. These are not many, although I found one Indian 
who claimed to own forty sheep, fifteen cows, and two pigs. He 
paid ten soles ($5.00 gold) a year rental and had to work one week 
each year for the finca owner. Potatoes are grown on the hillsides. 
The turf is turned up by the Indian with his narrow-bladed shovel 
or spade. His wife or some of his children accompany him, turn- 
ing the clods and breaking them up. The stock are usually herded 
by the smaller children who become shepherds almost as soon as 
they can walk. Nondescript sheep dogs help them and the ancient 
sling is still in active service. Some of the miniature shepherds are 
quite adept in its use. The women of the family, in addition to 
working in the fields, do the cooking and weaving, although they 
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A typical hut on the lower edge of the cereal belt. On the thatch roof are seen stalks 


of quinua, a cereal-belt grain, which have been brought down to the lower altitude to dry 


“Coca (the leaves of the plant from which is obtained cocaine) is commonly used in all 
altitudes. 


It is one of the best paying products of the valleys and pack trains laden with 
it are constantly met on the trail.” 
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are often helped in the latter by the men. The life of these high- 
land Indians is wild and untrammeled. Only when they go to the 
fincas to perform the few days labor which they owe as rental, or 
when perhaps they go to one of the smaller towns to celebrate a 
feast or barter some of their mountain produce, such as potatoes, 
hides, or wool, for some of their meager necessities like chancaca 
(brown sugar) or salt, do they see very much of their fellow men. 
They move as lack of pasture may demand, but always to some spot 
as wild and desolate as that from which they came. 

From the standpoint of occupations we can distinguish two di- 
visions in the cereal belt. In the upper, some potatoes are grown, 
-but the chief products are wheat and barley. For the most part 
the Incas live on the fincas and are employed on them the year 
round. These, together with those highland renters who come 
down only at harvest and planting time, and some few renters who 
live in the villages nearby, perform the labor. In some towns, as 
Chincheros, and Pucyura-in-Vilcabamba, there are a number of in- 
dependent farmers who cultivate their own little plots of ground. 
Oxen and wooden plows prepare the land; sickles reap the ripened 
grain; wooden flails thresh it; forked sticks and wooden shovels 
fan it; and burros and llamas carry it to the finca, and then to the 
market. 

In the lower division of this belt, corn is the chief product with 
a little barley and alfalfa grown for fodder. The Indians are com- 
pelled to work for the owners of the finca during the planting period 
and the harvest, for in this region practically all the land belongs 
to large estates. In the intervals between the sowing and reaping, 
the Indians are privileged to grow a little stuff on the small plots 
of land which are given them along with their huts. Pay varies 
according to the privileges given and the amount of work required 
of the individual, but in the cereal belt it is rarely more than fifteen 
cents gold a day. Between the periods of heavy labor, many of the 
natives who live in or near towns often engage at day labor as 
masons, hod carriers, etc. Some of them go as arrieros or mule- 
teers, carrying goods to and from the valleys. Some towns, such 
as Maras, are noted for having the majority of their inhabitants 
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engaged in this trade. In the case of the Marejios, the women are 
usually found accompanying their men. Other towns have the 
commercial spirit, developed more among the women than the 
men, and the road between Cuzco and Urubamba, especially in 
strawberry season, is constantly dotted with small caravans of 
cholas, Indian women, who are going to or from the market at 
Cuzco. 

In the tropical belt, the Indians are employed in the various 
sugar and coca plantations. In the latter both men and women 
are employed, for the women are faster at picking the leaves than 
the men and do not have to be given as much pay for an equal 


amount of labor. The men have steady employment, receiving a. 


minimum wage of fifteen cents gold a day. In addition, they re- 
ceive, rent free, a small hut with a patch of ground on which to 
cultivate their sweet potatoes, yucca, and bananas, which form the 
main articles of their diet. Those who live a few miles distant from 
the plantation have more land for these purposes. As a very little 
labor will produce most of their food, the Indians of the tropical 
belt have no trouble in avoiding starvation. As actual money is 
received in exchange for their daily labor, and food costs only a 
little time and energy, the lowland Indian has more capital to in- 
vest on clothes than has the highland Indian. Consequently the 
lower valleys provide a better market for “store clothes”’ than do 
the punas. 

The hours of labor on the plantations are usually from 7:00 a.m. 
to 6:00 p.m., although in some of the places they start as early as 
six o'clock in the morning. At times in the cereal belt when the 
harvest is at its height, work will continue later than six in the 
evening. But as this section of Peru is only about 13 degrees 
south, it does not get light much before 5:00 a.m., even in the sum- 
mer time, nor stay light later than,7:00 p.m., so that is is not pos- 
sible to have the long hours which characterize the North American 
harvest day. The Indian usually starts work without having eaten 
anything since supper the night before, so that at nine o'clock or 
thereabouts he is given an hour for breakfast. Ordinarily the meal 
is brought to him by his wife or some other member of his family. 
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The children accompany her and all eat together, the man being 
served first. At twelve o'clock, a half hour is given for drinking 
chicha and chewing coca. Sometimes the chicha is brought by the 
women, often however as was the case when the work was going on 
at Yankihuasi,' one of the men will collect ten cents ia advance for 
all of them and bring back a huge olla containing several gallons of 
it. At four comes another rest of an hour, this time for supper. I 
found the Indians rather afraid that I would try to deprive them of 
several minutes of rest, but after they learned that I played fair 
there was little trouble in getting them started again. They keep 
at their work as steadily as the average unskilled labor in this 
country. They are accustomed to a certain amount of abusive 
language and expect it, but I found at Yankihuasi that the majority 
could be depended upon to work along as best they could even when 
I was not around. Some of them actually came to take an interest 
and pride in their work. 

As might be expected, the methods of work are everywhere 
rather antiquated in almost every line of endeavor, although it is 
quite true that some of the larger establishments are taking on more 
modern ways. This often leads to a very interesting mingling of 
the old and the new: as when on a sugar plantation equipped with 
electric lights and modern stills, cultivation is done by oxen and 
wooden plows. 

Old and sometimes unique methods are particularly exemplified 
in building operations as I found out at Ollantaytambo. During 
the reconstruction of Yankihuasi, I attempted to apply some North 
American labor methods. I purchased two modern wheelbarrows, 
only to have them lie idle for the first three weeks, until I succeeded 
in partially educating several Indians to their use. I decided that 
a longhandled shovel would save the'r backs—but in ten minutes 
after they had received them they had thrown them aside and were 
doubled up with their shorthandled, acute-angled, hoe-like spades. 

1 Yankihuasi (house of the Yankee) was the headquarters of the Peruvian Expe- 
dition during 1915. As no suitable place existed in Ollantaytambo, a small dilapi- 
dated establishment was rented and five weeks of strenuous labor on the part of some 


thirty-five Indiahs and mestizoes under the direction of the writer, was necessary to 
make it ready for occupancy. 
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I made four ladders on an American pattern, but the Indians never 
ceased to complain because the treads hurt their bare feet. I 
wanted them to carry mortar in a trough-like receptacle such as 
is used by our hod-carriers,—but no, skins had always been used, 
since Ollantay himself had lived there. 

Earth for mortar was dug with a hoe. Much treading served 
to mix the straw with the mud, and give it the right consistency. 
Both mortar and stones were carried to the wall in goat skins, and 
were there put in place by our scantily-utensiled mason. Two 
Indians mixed the mortar, three carried it to the wall, and two 
brought stones: thus seven men in all were required to tend one 
mason. 

Walls are commonly whitewashed with chalk. After the chalk 
has been ground and strained, it is mixed with a thin gelatinous 
liquid made from the juice of cactus and water, containing as much 
salt as can be taken up in solution. This fluid is supposed to make 
the whitewash less likely to rub off and it serves its purpose well. It 
is applied with brushes made by the Indians from ichu grass which 
is brought down from the highlands above, and also serves as straw 
for the mortar. 

Quichua, the language which the Inca forced upon all the con- 
quered tribes of the Andean plateau, is rarely used in the coastal 
districts and most of the upper class in the large cities such as Lima 
and Arequipa have, or affect, an ignorance of their native tongue. 
However, in the highlands of Cuzco, it is almost entirely spoken 
even by the mestizoes, and a great many of the pure-blooded whites 
not only never tire of praising its beauties, but rather despise the 
other Peruvians who are not acquainted with it. In its several dia- 
lects it is in use throughout the greater part of Peru, but the idiom 
of the vicinity of Cuzco is recognized as most like the language of 
the ill-fated Atahualpa. 

A study of the language by a foreigner is made difficult by the 
fact that while there are grammars to be obtained, they are for the 
most part either identical with, or based on those made by the 
early Spaniards. Since the sixteenth century many words have 
dropped out of the language, syntax has changed, and various Span- 
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“The women of the family, in addition to working in the fields, do the cooking and 
weaving although they are often helped in the latter by the men.” This resident of the 
upper cereal belt is very typically dressed excepting that his leggings are of untanned 
cowhide rather than of homespun. 


“Between the periods of heavy labor on the plantations and farms, many of the natives 


who live in or near towns often engage at day labor as masons, hod carriers, etc.” 
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ish words have been Quichuanized. In addition, early writers were 
very careless in their orthography and no clear distinction was made 
in the spelling of certain sounds which to the untrained ear are very 
similar. For example, the differentiation into its six different sounds 
of the Quichua guttural c or & is difficult when we have only the 
two characters, but it must be done to avoid serious mistakes. The 
absence of a slight click turns a “‘gentleman”’ into “a lake of grease”’ 


or a “gate of the rainbow” into “‘the door of a pig-pen.”’ 

To one with purely linguistic interests, the language should pro- 
vide many attractions. Like all primitive idioms, it contains a 
great many compound words, some of which are quite ingenious. 
The adjective “imperceptible” is made up of three words, acco- 
sayay-huchaylla, meaning ‘‘the size of little sand.’”’ An ‘‘incor- 
ruptible”’ man is one who “does not turn to one side,” mana-huak- 
lik. ‘‘To inherit”’ is literally ‘to take the place of the dead one,”’ 
huatiukpa-rantin-yaycuy, while a “‘grave’’ is “the heart of the 
earth,” allpak-soncco. ‘‘Experience’’ is a “ripe heart,’’ pocuscca- 
soncoy, and ‘to experiment”’ is ‘‘to take hold on memory,” yayay- 
happiy. A “fervent” man is one “having a beautifully burning 
heart,’’ sumak-raurak-soncco; an “‘inconstant’’ man has his “ heart 
on one side,” huakili-soncco. “Foreigners” are ‘‘ those belonging 
to a city a great distance off,”’ caru-caru-llaktayoc, and a “window” 


is a “hole that sees,’’ ccahuana-ttocco. 

A study of the language is of interest to the ethnologist as well 
as the linguist, for the flashlike glimpses which it gives of old Inca 
characteristics should be useful in understanding their descendants. 
For example, the Quichua tongue has no words for key or lock, 
which might indicate an abundance of trust in their fellowmen or an 
absence of valuable personal property, but the presence of words 
for lying, stealing, and all forms of drunkenness shows that there was 
room for moral improvement. This holds true today. The ab- 
sence of words for buying and selling shows the simplicity of their 
economic life, while the importance of agriculture is demonstrated 
by their having one word, llank’ay, for our words ‘‘work”’ and “‘cul- 
tivate.’’ That they had not gone far in philosophy is shown by a 
lack of words denoting abstract qualities, and where they do exist 
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they are evidently made words, i. e., “hypocrisy” is iscay-sonccoy- 
cay, literally, “to be of two hearts.” Pacifism was evidently known 
to them, for the same word, auccay, is used for ‘‘soldier’’ and “‘en- 
emy.”’ 

The religion of the Indians is called the Roman Catholic, but 
the mixture of superstition and immorality which masquerades 
under that name in the Andes would not be tolerated by good Cath- 
olics in the United States. Although its influence varies in impor- 
tance, it may be said to dominate the life of the Indians. It is 
strongest in the highland districts and the upper part of the cereal 
belt. At Chincheros practically all the residents of the parish were 
regular attendants at Sunday morning mass, men as well as women. 
In Ollantaytambo the hostile attitude of all the landowners seemed 
to have an effect, and although perhaps half of the Indians were 
intermittent church-goers, the excommunication pronounced by 
the local cura on all those who worked for us, had no effect in dimin- 
ishing our labor supply. On the sugar plantations the influence of 
the church is maintained by a yearly visit of a priest at which time 
marriages, baptisms, and funeral services are celebrated for the 
past year. The fees in connection with these celebrations seem 
exorbitant when compared with the wages of the Indian, which are 
only fifteen cents per diem. Masses cost $2.00 up; marriages $3.50 
up; funerals $4.00; but baptisms are relatively cheap, as low as 
fifteen cents. As a result baptisms are relatively frequent, but a 
great many Indians die unshriven and even more pass their lives 
in unlawful wedlock. However, as far as I could find out, the lack 
of a marriage ceremony does not tend towards instability in the 
marriage relation, and it certainly carries no moral obloquy. 

The greater hold of the church in the highlands is demonstrated 
in several ways. Even the common Indian greeting in the Sierras 
consists of the religious phrase ‘‘Ave Mari’a puri’sima!”’ while in the 
lowlands the Virgin birth of Christ does not seem to be of so much 
importance, and they say ‘‘Buenos Dias!” The highland houses 
are much more apt to have small crosses fixed in the roof; in the- 
highlands one finds more wayside shrines; all passes of course have 
their piles of stone surmounted by'a cross—an adaptation no doubt 
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of the apacheteas of the Inca worship, but now possessing a Christian 
significance. With this exception I could find no evidence of the 
survival today of any features of the old Inca religion. The work 
of the early padres in substituting church feasts for those of the sun 
worship seems to have been complete and the mixture of religious 
ceremony and heathen superstition is absolute. Chincheros was 
the only locality which could boast of an equal percentage of male 
and female attendants at church services. Women usually pre- 
dominate. The churches in all the towns are in a poor state of 
repair, they are typical of the general filth of the country, and the 
pictures and statues of the various saints are extremely revolting. 

At Chincheros I came into closer touch with the actual Indian 
life than anywhere else and I was enabled to observe very well 
several of the more important feasts which took place. Life there 
was the more interesting because there is less mixture of the old 
and new in that locality than in any other place of its size in the 
department. Also, the relations between the church and the peo- 
ple are more untouched by the modern wave of doubt which is 
sweeping over even such a conservative country as Peru. 

The people here are divided into twelve clans or ayllus and as the 
majority do not belong to any finca, they exercise quite a bit of 
self-government under the direction of the gobernador' appointed 
from Urubamba. The Pongos, Yanacuna, and Ccupers are the 
three leading clans and their representatives dominate affairs. At 
the head of each ayllu is an alcalde, elected annually. He is as- 
sisted by a young man called a regidor, who is also elected yearly. 
Both carry canes as badges of office. That of the alcalde is a large 
silver-topped and silver-banded affair, about four feet long; the 
regidor’s is a slender piece of black palm wood, about three feet 
long with a cross carved at the top. Both are shod with points of 
iron several inches long. These are not the personal property of 
the users in most cases, but belong to some family which has had 

1 The Gobernador who holds the ruling office in all small towns is the representa- 
tive of the Federal Government and is responsible only to the sub-prefect of his prov- 


ince, who in turn is responsible to the prefect of the department and the latter in turn 
to the President of the Republic. 
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one in its possession through a number of years, and rents it out 
annually to the alcalde. 

The New Year’s feast when the new alcalde takes office is the 
most important of the ten feasts in which every man who has a 
well-rounded life has to take part before he dies. These feasts are 
both civil and religious. The five civil feasts take place when a 
young man becomes of age, on his marriage, when his first child is 
born, at his appointment as regidor, and at his election as alcalde. 
Custom demands that on these occasions he invite his friends to 
celebrate. Part of this celebration is the performance of a mass 
by the cura, who receives no less than four soles ($2.00) in money 
and an additional present of some livestock, usually a sheep. 
Chicha must be provided for all those attending. In addition there 
must be a group of professional dancers, and a band. Naturally 
this costs quite a bit of money, but the price is cheerfully paid, as 
it shows that a man is able to fulfill his duties. It is rightly named 
a cargo. 

For the proper execution of the five more important religious 
feasts certain committees are elected each year and care is taken 
that no one shall have to serve twice on the same committee. 
This committee has to carry out a cargo as above outlined and if 
there is any failure to do what is considered the proper thing, such 
a person is sure to lose caste. 

As these feasts are the most important events in the lives of the 
Indians, and as the way in which they are observed indicates clearly 
the state of their civilization, I will describe three of them. 

The New Year’s feast at Chincheros was the most interesting 
affair I saw in Peru. Since the previous Sunday the town had been 
quiet as a grave. The tumbledown houses showed no more life 
than the beautiful Inca wall which takes up one side of the plaza. 
But Thursday morning, the last day of the old year, brought with 
it an unaccustomed feeling as though something were going to 
happen. Perhaps it was the long-drawn-out wail of the conch 
shells which sounded at intervals summoning the people from far 
and near to get ready for the celebration, or possibly it was because 
the sun was shining brightly after many days of cloud and rain. 
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“In the tropical belts the Indians are employed in the various sugar and coca plan- 
tations.” On the better regulated plantations, they receive their pay every Saturday 
night, and this shows the laborers waiting for their wages at the Hacienda of Huadquifia. 
This is one of the most famous plantations in the Department of Cuzco, and its owner 
is the proprietress of an estate nearly thirty-five miles square. 


“The Indian usually starts work without having eaten anything since supper the 


night before, so that at 9:00 or thereabouts, he is given an hour for breakfast. Ordinarily 
the meal is brought him by his wife or some other member of the family. The children 
accompany her and all eat together, the men being served first.” 
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But whatever it was, I had that uncomfortably happy feeling of the 
small boy waiting for the circus parade. I tried to work at Quichua, 
but finally gave it up and devoted the next two days to being a part 
of Chincheros’ biggest festival. 

All day long from my vantage point on the adobe wall overlook- 
ing the gobernador's patio, 1 watched the Indians come trooping in, 
each party bringing its own wherewithal for a good time. In the 
lead were always both the old and the newly elected alcalde, clothed 
in picturesque festal garb. Gone was the customary reversible 
black and red hat, and in its place a new felt one. The poncho was 
longer, wider, and newer than usual, gaudy-colored and befringed. 
On their feet, usually sandalled or bare, were stiff black shoes— 
with no stockings—which plainly caused the wearer much suffering 
in return for the honor they conferred. Following them came a 
band, consisting generally of a fife or flute, snare drum, bass drum, 
and a conch shell or two. In one instance, there were several ear- 
splitting bugles. In the rear came the women and other members 
of the clan. On arrival obeisance was made to the gobernador and 
then chicha was dispensed to all. Several times it was offered to 
me, but I declined with thanks. The favorite receptacle for this 
dispensation was a shallow saucer. The advantage accruing to its 
use lay in the persistent tendency upon the part of the liquid to 
distribute itself over the face, hands, and clothes of the drinker. 
After everyone had indulged, the party left to pay a similar visit 
to other sections of the town. At first I thought there were a great 
many of these little groups, but soon I came to recognize the leading 
characters and discovered that there were only five or six who kept 
‘repeating.’ 

In the evening occurred the ceremony of the despedidia or leave- 
taking. In former years the new alcaldes had had to go to receive 
their varas or staffs of office, at Calca, some five or «ix leagues away, 
and it had been the custom to have a gathering the night before to 
wish them godspeed. Although now there is no longer any neces- 
sity for the custom, the ceremony has continued—probably be- 
cause it furnished another opportunity for a convivial and “wet” 
gathering. At dusk that evening I joined the gobernador's party, 
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when escorted by four alcaldes he went to the main plaza. Here 
we found about a hundred natives drawn up in three groups repre- 
senting the three main ayllus. In each group the men were separ- 
ated from the women, and all were seated in a semi-circle. We 
climbed a dark, rickety flight of stairs to the town hall, or salén 
municipal, from whose balcony we could look down on the crowd. 
For several hours I stood there in the dark and watched the people 
below quietly and very decorously passing the jars of chicha from 
one to another. Although most of them were more or less intoxi- 
cated there was no loud talking, only the steady hum of low-pitched 
voices like that of a hive of bees. Every little while, the three lead- 
ing alcaldes, assisted by their regidores, ascended, bringing chicha 
with them which they insisted on our drinking. 

Although the celebration soon palled on me, the Indians spent 
the night in drinking chicha and marching around the town, stop- 
ping at different places for short dancing and drinking bouts. I 
went to sleep with drums and conch shells still sounding in my ears, 
and they were at it again the next morning when I awoke. 

About nine o'clock, the morning of the New Year, the crowd 
began to assemble in the gobernador’s patio. The alcaldes, both the 
newly elected and the previous incumbents, were attired in felt 
hats, long fur-lined military capes, some of which looked as if they 
had been handed down through the four centuries since the arrival 
of the conqguistadores, gaudily trimmed ponchos, new homespun 
trousers, and stiff ill-fitting shoes. With so much more clothing 
on than usual, they were perspiring very freely, and their new shoes 
had already caused most of them to acquire a slight limp which was 
accentuated as the day went on. The women were there too, in 
all their best dresses, their hats garlanded with flowers and their 
clothes decked out in various ways with colored paper streamers. 
Although the dancing had not yet begun, several groups of fantas- 
tically clad clowns were in the crowd. Music was dispensed by a 
band of two snare drums, three bass drums, four conch shells, and 
one horn. The crowd was very good natured and only one fight 
occurred, caused by rival claims to a regidor’s vara. At ten 'oclock 
the signal was given for the alcaldes to gather in the gobernador’s 
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salon to take the oath of office, and to officially receive the vara. 
The room was on the second floor, reached by a narrow staircase, 
up which only two people at a time could possibly ascend. But 
there were twelve old and twelve new alcaldes with as many more 
regidores, each one of which seemed to feel that the celebration would 
be a failure unless he arrived first. As a result, my memory of a six 
o'clock rush in the New York subway, or of a crowd leaving the 
Yale Bowl after the Harvard game, faded into insignificance before 
the confusion of this Chincheros drive. To add to the mix-up, 
when halfway up the stairs, several alcaldes decided that they did 
not need their hats or overcoats. They tried to descend, but find- 
ing that impossible, they contented themselves with throwing said 
unnecessary articles of clothing into the arms of their friends who 
were down below. Eventually all whose presence was desirable 
arrived, the oaths were administered, and the crowd started for 
church to celebrate mass. 

On arrival we found it filled to the doors with kneeling Indians. 
I followed the gobernador to the front, where we dispossessed sev- 
eral Indians, who, arriving early, had taken the best seats in the 
synagogue only to be asked to move down. Not’ that they were 
worth much as seats, for most of the time we were either kneeling 
or standing, but we took them as a matter of principle; 7. e., to 
show the superiority of the whites. In our desire to secure the high 
places we neglected to do the first series of bowings and scrapings 
which were being carried on as we threaded our way through the 
kneeling crowd, but during the rest of the service we more than 
atoned for this neglect. I had attended mass before so by keeping 
close watch on the gobernador | managed to hold my own during 
the proceedings. However, I nearly beat a retreat towards the 
close of the mass when two sacristans in dirty white shirts and ragged 
red skirts picked up two silver implements, one a shield and the 
other a cross, took them to the priest who blessed them, and then 
carried them to the worshippers who kissed them. I tried to escape, 
but the wily church attendant was too much for me, and my only 
consolation was that I was among the first to have them shoved in 
my face. 
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After the service we all went to the plaza, stopping in front of 
the town hall where the gobernador announced that all young men 
who had come of age during the past year were called to military 
service. The priest who had, at the last election been made Al- 
calde Municipal (an officer corresponding more or less to that of 
Chief Selectman in a New England town), then read in both Span- 
ish and Quichua the law in regard to military service. After this 
ceremony, we all went to the priest’s house, escorted by quite a 
party which showed its affection for the cura by showering him with 
rose petals, while he reciprocated by allowing some of the women to 
kiss his hand. At his house lunch was served to the visiting celeb- 
rities. After the meal was over, the priest dispensed liquor to all 
those who had followed him from the church, giving a second round 
to the municipal band which had dispensed music to us during 
lunch. 

By this time the center of activities had shifted to the patio of 
the gobernador, who on account of a bitter rivalry with the cura as 
to who should get the most graft from the Indians, was persona non 
grata, and so had not attended the luncheon. Here had assembled 
most of the alcaldes and during the afternoon the festivities were 
fast and furious. Each of the three more important ayllus had pro- 
vided a set of dancers which took turns in performing. These men 
were dressed up in the garb of women, wearing weird and outland- 
ish masks. The dance itself consisted of little more than a series 
of feet shufflings, while the dancers kept time to the music by wav- 
ing a piece of white cloth about two feet square attached to a short 
stick. They danced a pair at a time, but once one pair, which 
seemed to be the prime favorites, repeated a dance while another 


much to the 


pair was supposed to have the center of thé stage 
disgust of the latter. Between dances the gobernador dispensed 
aguardiente (rum), while chicha flowed freely all the time. The 
band was allowed to imbibe occasionally, but they were supposed 
to keep the music going pretty steadily. The dancers made no 
noise with their mouths and even in their festivities, the Indians 
did not seem to get very far away from their natural taciturnity. 
About three o'clock the crowd left the gobernador’s, but the festiv- 
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ities were kept up the rest of the day and far into the night in other 
localities. 

Although the feast officially terminates on New Year's evening, 
it is kept up intermittently into the Feast of the Kings, which comes 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th of January. On the 6th occurs another big 
day similar to the one just described. It had two added features. 
At the church, the alcalde in charge of ecclesiastical affairs had his 
staff blessed for him, and a small image of the Christ child was 
taken in solemn procession from the gobernador’s house to mass and 
back again. Most of the alcaldes took part in this procession, which 
was carried out with all the pomp the little village could bring about. 

On Compadres’ Day, February 4,1 attended a feast at Mar- 
caecocha, about three leagues noitheast of Ollantaytambo. The 
name is applied to a small valley in which is a deserted chapel. The 
region around here was formerly thickly settled, but the inhabit- 
ants left and now only the chapel remains. This is famous as the 
residence of a small image of the Christ child which tradition states 
left the altar one day to play with a young girl who had entered 
the chapel, and who later as result of this indiscretion on the part 
of the chalk image gave birth to a child. The celebration on Com- 
padres’ Day is in commemoration of this remarkable event. (It 
might be added here that it is not at all uncommon to find a lonely, 
deserted chapel used only once a year for the celebration of some 
feast when large numbers of people gather from all sections. One of 
these, held in July at a large church in the vicinity of Maras, is the 
occasion of the most celebrated horse fair in the department.) 

Merchants and vendors of knickknacks, cooked foods, and alco- 
holic beverages had arrived at Marcaccocha the day before and had 
set up temporary booths on a little flat not far from the church. 
On the feast day, some two hundred of the residents of nearby towns 
and villages came to enjoy the festivities, a number coming from as 
far as Urubamba. During the morning the time was spent in re- 
newing old acquaintances and getting drunk. At noon a free lunch 
was dispensed to visiting celebrities. At two o'clock mass was held 
by the priest from Ollantaytambo, after which the ‘“infant”’’ was 
given his yearly promenade. Placed on a_ gaudily-decorated 
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throne, it was carried several yards along the mountain trail, which 
happens to be level just here, on the shoulders of religious volun- 
teers, desirous of performing a pious act. In several instances 
women became so enthused that they offered their shoulders to the 
burden for brief intervals. Every few rods the assemblage stopped 
and the cura went through a brief service. Eventually the image 
was returned in safety to the altar where it was to rest quietly an- 
other year. 

Dancers performed at intervals during the day, and held the 
scene while the small plaza was being prepared for a mock bullfight. 
No killing was to take place, for bulls were too valuable, but those 
desirous of becoming famous as bull-baiters were to be given their 
chance. It took quite a while to build a pen in which the bull was 
to be baited before being turned loose into the plaza, and still longer 
to get the animal aroused. Even so, when the bull was finally forced 
into the ring it calmly looked the crowd over and withdrew. The 
same thing happened with the second and also with the third bull. 
Accordingly as prospects of excitement along that line did not seem 
good, and as the master of ceremonies could offer none other than 
licentious inducements for a further stay we left the scene of oper- 
ations early in the afternoon. 

The only important feast which I saw in Ollantaytambo was 
the Feast of the Trinity, which came on Sunday, May 25. The 
festivities of the day were in charge of three separate patrones who 
had to provide dancers, costumes, and intoxicants. These patrones 
in each case were mestizos of mixed Spanish and Indian blood, and 
seemingly a step above the ordinary Indian. The first group I met 
was composed of six Indian men, dressed as usual, excepting for 
having black shoes, white stockings, colored paper streamers at- 
tached to various parts of their clothing, and hideous masks on 
their faces. Their dance, performed to music furnished by a flute and 
bass and snare drum, although for the most part consisting of the 
same sort of shuffle which characterized all the dancing, had one 
unique feature. Towards the end, one of the performers pretended 
to be dead. The others then picked him up and carried him by 
means of the decorated slings, which were appurtenances of their 
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dress, to a little distance, and then dropped him rather forcibly on 
the ground. The corpse immediately came to life and seemed to be 
desirous of getting revenge for his untimely decease for he pursued 
the others, lashing at them furiously with his sling. As was to be 
expected, between dances chicha was dispensed to the dancers and 
orchestra by the patron. 

The second group was composed of one boy and six little girls 
from eight to fourteen years old. The boy, who led the dancing, 
was dressed like a girl and wore a wig of yellow horse hair. His 
face was covered with a mask, and, wearing a grandee’s cape and 
carrying a tin foil sword, he cut a most dashing figure. The girls 
were dressed in white. Colored bands, from which hung silver 
coins, were wound around their foreheads and in these were stuck 
colored feathers. Around their chins were draped white cloths, so 
that they were rather effectually masked. Their dance was some- 
thing of the “‘ Virginia Reel” type and the little girls showed quite 
a bit of ease and grace in their movements. The third group was 
dressed in typical Indian costume, with many strings of beads and 
colored decorations. Their band was similar to that of the first 
group, but the second group had an “orchestra”; a one-string fiddle 
taking the place of the flute. Their dance was also rather civilized 
in character; in fact these two groups of dancers seemed to be very 
far from the aboriginal and much less “ Indian.” 

Mass was celebrated both Sunday and Monday. All three 
groups attended, but not many others were present. The feast 
continued through Tuesday. An arranco de gallos was supposed 
to take place that day, but unfortunately we could not remain in 
town to see it. This consists, so I was told, of tying several fowls 
to a high branch and then having riders go full tilt under the tree 
and attempt to grab them, the successful grabber keeping as a prize 
the fowl he is able to carry off. 

These constitute the leading feasts in which the participants 
are Indians and mestizoes. Each finca or hacienda has its own feast 
during the year in honor of the patron saint of the proprietor; these 
vary in importance according to the religious tendencies of the 
owner. Religion and superstition are so thoroughly mixed that it 
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is almost impossible to distinguish the features which my have 
come down from the feasts of the old Inca times. Drunkenness is 
invariably a leading part of the festivity, as necessary for its suc- 
cess as the celebration of the mass itself. 

It is difficult, then, to get hold of things, apart from religious 
customs, which might be classed as superstition. The custom of 
placing crosses on the houses is a religious superstition, and yet it 
is a practice closely connected with placing skulls of animals there 
to ward off ill luck. The highland Indians prefer not to sell sheep 
except early in the morning before they have left the fold, for they 
believe that selling sheep at any other time is liable to hurt the 
breed. Many of them when they receive a coin kiss it. The reason 
for this I could never find out. The mountain Indians are intensely 
afraid of fresh air. They bundle up around the throat and mouth 
even when walking barefooted in the snow, and their huts have no 
openings but a door. Kerosene is the great cure-all, especially for 
eye troubles. Rheumatism is “‘cured”’ and “prevented” by tying 
a string around the ankles. In Ollantaytambo one day an Indian 
seeing us carrying a camera fastened to a tripod, thought we were 
diviners and asked us to please find out where his sweetheart was. 
As a general rule the Indians, especially the women, did not like to 
pose for portraits, for they believe that the picture as taken is an X- 
ray affair, and shows them in a nude condition. Their explanation 
of our desire to carry away skulls is that on getting them to the 
United states we can make them talk and thus acquire information 
about buried treasure. 

Most of the Indians are very poor. A few of the more prosper- 
ous in the highlands have a few head of stock but that is about all. 
A sheep is worth only a dollar, a llama, two dollars and a half, burros, 
two dollars and a half to five, and a horse, such as an Indian might 
have, is not worth more than ten or fifteen dollars. The Indian 
whose total wealth would reach fifty dollars is probably an excep- 
tion. This however is not the case with the mestizoes o1 cholos' of 
Urubamba who are often reputed to be worth several thousand 


1 A meslizo is one of mixed Spanish and Indian blood. A cholo is either a mestizo 
or an Indian Servant, the term being used to designate a social rather than a racial 
status. 
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dollars. These have the trading instinct very well developed. But 
the pure-blooded Indian has little or no personal property. The 
Incan governmental system was not calculated to encourage the 
growth of a spirit of acquisitiveness and the long period of dom- 
ination by Spanish conquerors and hacendados (landed proprietors) 
has not tended to the promotion of a feeling of or desire for owner- 
ship. The highland native seems to be satisfied with merely keep- 
ing alive. He has no ambition to better himself, and an increase 
in pay means to him merely the necessity. for less work. 

A number of things may have contributed to this present low 
condition: cocaine, ignorance, and alcohol. The deleterious effects 
of the constant chewing of coca leaves has without doubt played a 
very large part. There has been little effort on the part of the gov- 
ernment or church to provide education for the average Indian; 
one who can so much as write his name being the exception. The 
most important cause of their decline, however, is probably the 
great amount of alcohol drunk. With the Indian, drinking always 
leads to intoxication if he can afford it. The habit of inebriation 
has such a strong hold on these unfortunate people that the Indian's 
one ambition has come to be to secure enough liquor to get himself 
drunk. 

In the routine of his daily life, the Indian is rather capable and 
shows quite an ability to adapt himself to conditions at hand. On 
our trip over the old Inca trail from Huayllabamba to Machu 
Picchu,' the laborers who accompanied us showed no small amount 
of skill at making rude shelters quickly of boughs and grass. When 
we had to replace bridges there was no hesitation as to how it should 
be done—making rude bridges over country streams had always 
been part of their daily life. Although the use of a wheelbarrow 
was beyond them in building operations, in certain things such as 
whitewashing, plastering, or making adobes they showed consider- 
able skill and carefulness. 

On the whole, the Indian’s life is very dreary. Practically his 
only pleasures are bestial carousals. The children have no toys, 
are almost never seen engaged in play. As soon as they are able 


1 See The National Geographic Magazine, May, 1916. 
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to walk they are set to work. In the highlands, sheep are herded 
by boys and girls scarcely as tall as the animals themselves. As 
there is always a new baby in the family, there is always nursery 
work for the “little mothers,’’ and one often sees a child of four 
staggering under the weight of a ‘“‘baby-bundle”’ nearly as large as 
itself. Only in two instances did I ever see any signs of affection 
towards infants. At Pucyura while I was talking with an Indian 
woman who had a baby a year old, her daughter, a girl of perhaps 
twelve, came home. She immediately grabbed up the baby, kissed 
it several times, and for a few moments acted as though she really 
cared for the little tot. In Ollantaytambo the head mason who 
worked on our house showed a great deal of pride in his male off- 
spring, and used to try to amuse it during the breakfast and supper 
hour. Even in the towns the children seem to have no games, 
and are early taught to spend their spare time in such utilitarian 
pursuits as collecting firewood and forage. Several times in Ollan- 
taytambo I saw a little girl who could not have been over three 
years old driving home a sheep loaded with small branches which 
the child had collected for firewood. 

As a race they are very taciturn. The struggle for existence 
is so keen that they have no strength left for the pursuit of pleasure. 
The highlanders seldom smile or laugh. Their talk is always sub- 
dued and almost monotonous in sound. In the valleys life is a 
little easier and existence not quite so drab. Here one does occa- 
sionally see a smile, and the chola women of Urubamba are usually 
laughing and joking as they pass along the trail. They are, how- 
ever, of mixed biood and their actions are not typical of the pure- 
blooded Indian. 

They are essentially a kindly people and are generous with one 
another. I had a good chance to observe them during their break- 
fast and supper hours while they were working at Yankihuasi. If 
one man’s wife arrived a little late, the others would start him on 
something of theirs and this would always be paid back when the 
first’s supply had arrived. The laborers of Ollantaytambo showed 
a kindly spirit towards those of Huarocondo and in many cases 
where these, having come without their women, had little to eat 
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but parched corn and habas beans, the local Indians offered them 
some of their own warm stews. 

Both towards each other and towards the white people, they are 
very polite. But it is hard to tell how much their courtesy towards 
the upper class is really subserviency and fear. After seeing the 
bowing and scraping which was performed by some of the Indians 
before the Gobernador of Chincheros, the humble way in which 
others kissed the hands of the curas, the way the women shrunk 
into the brush at the approach along the trail of a white man, and 
care used in addressing each one of us personally, I am inclined to 
believe that in their relations with the upper classes, it is fear rather 
than courtesy which actuates them to a large extent. And yet, 
they are almost as courteous with one another. When a newcomer 
joins the group, he always speaks to each member of it, taking off 
his hat. If chicha is being drunk the newcomer is invited to share, 
and a place is always made for him in the circle. They embrace 
each other when leaving, although I never saw any kissing. 

In my personal relations with the Indians I always met with the 
greatest courtesy. Whenever I went into a hut. the owner always 
saw to it that I had a sheepskin or blanket to sit on, after which he or 
she usually resumed their occupations. My efforts to talk Quichua 
with them always met with a good reception and they would try in 
every way to understand me and make themselves understood. 
The women, while of course not considered of as much importance 
as the men, are really treated in a manner better than the example 
set by the upper classes would lead one to expect. In the case of 
the pure-blooded Indians it is rare to see the man riding and the 
woman walking, although it is often so in the case of mestizoes. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New HAveEn, Conn. 
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FAMILY AND SIB 
By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


THNOLOGISTS in the United States are agreed that the 
iz North American peoples of crudest culture are loosely organ- 
ized, with the family as the basic unit; that tribes definitely 
organized into sibs (Morgan’s gentes, clans of English writers) rep- 
resent a higher cultural plane at which, however, the influence of 
the family is clearly discernible; that accordingly the sib is a later, 
superimposed product, not the invariable predecessor of the family. 
It remains to define the mechanism by which such a transformation 
might have been effected. 

The sib, like the family, is a kinship group. It is at once more 
and less inclusive than the rival unit. On the one hand, it excludes 
one half of the blood-kindred—the father’s side of the family in 
matronymic, the mother’s side in patronymic societies. On the 
other hand, it admits on equal terms all kindred of the favored side 
regardless of degree and even individuals considered blood-relatives 
merely through legal fiction, whence the rule of sib exogamy. The 
sib normally embraces not merely the descendants through females 
of an ancestress, or through males of an ancestor, but several dis- 
tinct lines of descent, which are only theoretically conceived as a 
single line. This particular form of inclusiveness, based on adop- 
tion, coalescence of ceremonial units, or what not, is too familiar a 
phenomenon to present any great difficulty to our comprehension. 
The real problem lies in the origin of what Dr. Goldenweiser calls 
the maternal and the paternal family pattern rather than in the 
expansion of these unilateral bodies of kindred to form larger groups 
of the same type and in theory identical with them. 

It is my purpose to show that the characteristic features of the 
sib organization are in some measure prefigured among sibless 
tribes; that certain usages may bring about an alignment of kin 
such as occurs in sib systems; that the sib is in fact merely a group 
of kindred thus segregated and defined by a distinctive name. 

28 
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In the interests of clearness it is well to define at the outset the 
relation of my present position to that assumed in previous publi- 
cations.' Elsewiiere I argued that the “ Dakota”’ principle of class- 
ifying kin is logically and actually associated with sib systems and 
lacking in sibless tribes. Accordingly I concluded that the sib was 
the antecedent condition for the development of the Dakota type 
of relationship nomenclature. At present I should say that while 
the empirical correlation holds true the causal relations are to be 
reversed; generally speaking, a particular grouping of kin resulted 
in a sib system, though a fully established sib organization can and 
did in turn influence the nomenclature of kin. 

In comparing the nomenclatures of sibless and of definitely 
organized tribes, we often find two characteristic differences. The 
former either fail to distinguish paternal and maternal relatives or 
they fail to merge collateral and lineal kin, or both. For example, 
the Coast Salish have a single term for paternal and maternal uncles, 
but distinguish children from all nephews and nieces. However, 
the terminologies of these peoples are by no means uniform and in 
many of them we can detect foreshadowings of the Dakota prin- 
ciple. 

The most obvious of these is the classification not merely of 
kindred but of unrelated tribesmen as well, nay sometimes even of 
strangers, according to age. Dr. Karl von den Steinen was called 
elder brother by the Bakairi, maternal uncle by the Mehinakti2 
That is to say, approximate age-mates are classed together except 
so far as they are differentiated by sex. This principle may be 
designated as Hawaiian, since it is most consistently followed by 
the Hawaiians and related Polynesians and Micronesians. Else- 
where, however, we do find suggestions of Hawaiian classification 
among loosely organized peoples. Perhaps the most common ex- 
tension occurs in the second ascending generation, any venerable 
individual being addressed as a grandparent. To cite non-American 

! Exogamy and the Classificatory Systems of Relationship (American Anthro polo- 
gist, N. S., vol. 17, 1915, pp. 223-239); Culture and Ethnology (New York, 1917), chap- 
ter Vv. 

2? K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasiliens, 2te Aufl. (Berlin, 
1897), p. 286. 
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examples, this is recorded for the Hottentot,! and the Chukchi 
draw’ no distinction between grandfather and great-uncle, grand- 
mother and great-aunt.2, The Chukchi nomenclature reveals other 
approximations to the Hawaiian pattern. There is no distinction 
between maternal and paternal uncles or aunts, and even those 
once removed are designated by the same terms. On the other 
hand, the Chukchi differ fundamentally from tribes following 
either the Hawaiian or the Dakota plan in rigidly separating the 
father from all uncles, the mother from all aunts. 

In North America there are interesting analogies. The Wind 
River Shoshoni, I found, class all cousins with brothers and sisters, 
conforming to that extent wholly to the Hawaiian scheme; and 
Sapir notes the same feature for the Nootka. With the Hupa all 
women of the second ascending generation are grandmothers, all 
the old men grandfathers, all the children born in the same house one 
another’s siblings.* The Coast Salish go at least equally far. Here 
not only are great-uncles and grandfathers classed together and 
reciprocally call their own and their siblings’ grandchildren by a 
common term, but all cousins are grouped with brothers and sisters, 
while a single term denotes father’s and mother’s siblings. One 
step further and in the first ascending generation, too, they would 
follow the Hawaiian principle; the step, however, is not taken since 
uncles and aunts remain differentiated from parents.‘ 

Such extensions of terms as have been cited hardly require spe- 
cial psychological explanation since they are not unfamiliar among 
ourselves. Among primitive tribes there exists the additional 
stimulus of a widespread and intense aversion to the use of personal 
names. But the tendency to designate individuals by a common 
term may have far greater than merely terminological significance. 
Because primitive peoples attach an extraordinary importance to 
names the more remote cousin who is called cousin or sister may be- 


1L. Schultze, Aus Namaiand und Kalahari (Jena, 1907), p. 300. 

2 Waldemar Bogoras, The Chukchee, Memoirs, American Museum of Natural 
History (Leiden, 1909), p. 538. 

3 P. E. Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa, University of California Publica- 
tions in American Archeology and Ethnology, vol. 1 (Berkeley), p. 58. 

4Franz Boas, Report Sixtieth Meeting, British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1890, p. 688 seq. 
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come more closely related in thought and marriage may be tabooed 
regardless of degree of propinquity. This we are specifically told 
in the case of the Paviotso.1 Among the Nez Percé even third 
cousins were not allowed to marry? and the union of second cousins 
roused ridicule in Thompson River communities.* I conjecture 
that these are analogous cases. 

However the merging of remote and near collateral kin, or even 
of collateral and lineal lines of descent, does not suffice to pave the 
way for a sib organization; in addition to inclusiveness there must 
be dichotomy, that is, the extensions must be unilateral not Hawai- 
ian. Although our knowledge of the social organization of sibless 
tribes remains sadly inadequate, a number of cases can be presented 
in which there is definite bifurcation of. blood-kindred. For the 
present a few illustrations must suffice; they are selected from four 
tribes typical of the great sibless area and representing distinct 
linguistic stocks. 


CHINOOK* 
ma'ma, -ma, am, father -naa, -a, mother 
-motx, father’s brother -k!étcxa, mother’s sister 
-ta, mother’s brother -lak, father’s sister 
PavioTso® 
na, father pia, mother 
hati, father’s brother 
atsi, mother's brother 


pidu'u, mother’s sister 
pahwa, father’s sister 


Pomo® 
e, harik, father te, nik, mother 
keh, father’s brother tuts, mother's elder sister 
tsets, mother’s brother sheh, mother’s younger sister 
weh, father’s sister 


1S. Hopkins, Life among the Piutes (Boston, 1883), p. 45. 

2H. J. Spinden, The Nez Percé Indians (Memoirs, American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, vol. 11, part 3, 1908), p. 250. 

* James Teit, The Thompson Indians of British Cclumbia (Memoirs, American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. 1, 1900), p. 325. 

‘Franz Boas, American Anthropologist, N. S., 6, 1904, Pp. 135. 

5’ A. L. Kroeber, California Kinship Systems, University of California Publications 
in American Archeology and Ethnology, vol. 12, 1917, Pp. 359. 

* Ibid., p. 370 f. 
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OKANAGAN! 
(m. sp.), father (m. sp.), mother 
mistm (w. sp.), father tom (w. sp.), mother 
sm’é'elt, father’s brother swawa'sd, mother’s sister 
sist’, mother’s brother sk’d'koi, father’s sister 


Such dichotomy of kin as is here indicated is exactly what might 
be expected under that family organization which American stu- 
dents regard as prior to a sib system, for since the parents belong to 
different families their relatives are logically enough distinguished 
from one another. 

Let us now assume that the bifurcating and the merging ten- 
dency as hitherto expounded unite. Then we shall have a termin- 
ology in which all the mother’s female kindred belonging to her 
generation will be classed with the mother’s sister, all of her male 
kindred in that generation are treated as mother’s brothers, while 
corresponding classification is given to the father’s relatives. In 
that generation we shall have an alignment anticipating that of 
the Dakota type, from which it differs solely in the distinction main- 
tained between parent and parent’s sibling of the same sex. 

What happens, however, in the speaker’s generation? Corre- 
sponding to the four uncle-aunt terms we might logically expect an 
equal number of cousin terms, or even twice as many through sex 
discrimination. As a matter of fact, the classification of cousins 
follows quite different principles. In some nomenclatures of sib- 
less tribes, e. g., the Paviotso and Shoshoni, the Hawaiian principle 
is applied and all cousins are brothers and sisters. Among the Coast 
Salish we find the same grouping but also a specific term for cousin. 


I assume—and this is the most hypothetical feature of my scheme - 
—that at the stage preceding the evolution of the sib the natives 
had specific terms for brother and sister, while all other relatives 
of that generation were lumped together under a single term ex- 
cept so far as they were differentiated according to sex. This would 
yield a grouping somewhat similar to that in the first ascending gen- 
eration since the members of the immediate family would be segre- 
gated from more remote kin. On the other hand, this classifica- 


1Franz Boas, Report 6oth Meeting, British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1890, p. 691. 
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tion would differ from that characteristic of most tribes with a sib 
organization. For one of the essential features of their nomencla- 
tures lies in the dichotomy of cousins according to the likeness or 
unlikeness of the sex of the parents through whom the relationship 
is established. In perhaps the most common variety of the Dakota 
scheme parallel cousins are brothers and sisters, cross-cousins are 
designated by a distinct cousin term. 

It is essential to point out that no perfectly satisfactory explan- 
ation of this classification has been given except on Tylor’s hypoth- 
esis that it originated in a moiety organization.! The hypothesis 
that parallel cousins are simply moiety mates admirably accounts 
for the grouping but does not cover the facts of distribution, since 
the division into parallel and cross-cousins is often found with a 
multiple sib system.2. This, however, in turn fails to account for 
the classification. If there are only two sibs in a tribe (or, prior 
to sibs, only two intermarrying families), cross-cousins are in one 
moiety and parallel cousins in the other, as Tylor pointed out. But 
if there are five, the condition is very different. Assuming mater- 
nal descent, the children of sisters will indeed belong to the same 
social unit but the children of brothers need not; one may marry 
into group }, the other into group c, and their children will belong 
to their respective mothers’ sibs. 

Now I assume that upon tribes bifurcating but merging rela- 
tives unilaterally in the manner described above, there are super- 
imposed two extremely widespread customs, the levirate and the 
sororate. The terminological effects of these usages have been 
amply discussed by Sapir,* though not quite adequately as regards 
cousin nomenclature. One obvious result is to obliterate the dis- 
tinction between father and father’s brother, mother and mother’s 
sister. In short, the Chinook and other terminologies cited (p. 
31) come to conform to the Dakota principle in the first ascending 
generation. Since father’s brother and mother’s sister become 


1E. Tylor, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. xvi, 1889, p. 264. 

? Cross-cousin marriage, which seems closely connected with a dual organization, 
also has a distribution far too limited to account for the data. 

’E. Sapir, Terms of Relationship and the Levirate, American Anthropologist, 
N. S., vol. 18, 1916, pp. 327-337- 
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parents, their children become siblings, which accounts for the 
grouping together of parallel cousins. But it is not clear why fath- 
er’s sister's and mother’s brother’s child so often remain undis- 
tinguished. If, however, all cousins have previously received a 
common designation on the basis of generation, being differentiated 
only from those contemporaries who form part of the narrow fam- 
ily circle, as I assume, then the effect of the levirate and sororate is 
to raise parallel cousins to the status of siblings, while cross-cousins 
remain in the general class of contemporaries. 

I offer this suggestion not as a substitute for Tylor’s interpre- 
tation but as supplementary to it; it is designed to cover those cases 
in which parallel cousins cannot be classed together as members of 
one moiety and cross-cousins of the other for the simple reason 
that no dual organization exists, either in a fully developed or nas- 
cent form. 

The relation of these marriage customs to social organization 
merits some additional consideration. As to their significance I 
indorse whole-heartedly Tylor’s interpretation that the levirate re- 
flects a matrimonial compact not between individuals but between 
families; and that for lack of actual brothers more remote male 
relatives are substituted. Corresponding views of course apply to 
the sororate. Wherever our data are sufficiently explicit, they 
seem to corroborate Tylor’s theory. For example, the Shasta pur- 
chase wives and a man is aided in the transaction by his brothers 
and relatives; accordingly it is natural that they should lay claim 
to the widow. On the other hand, a widower or the husband of a 
barren woman might take as his second spouse one of his wife’s 
unmarried sisters or cousins.2. Thompson River Indian practice 
closely conforms to that of the Shasta; more particularly a man held 
an incontestable claim to his brother’s widow.’ 

In a discussion of Dr. Sapir’s paper on the levirate* I raised 
certain difficulties, some of which would militate no less against the 

1 Tylor, op. cit., p. 253. 

2? Roland B. Dixon, The Shasta, Bulletin, American Museum of Natural History, 
1907, vol. XVII, p. 463 f. 


3 James Teit, op. cit., p. 325. 
+R. H. Lowie, Culture and Ethnology, pp. 144-150. 
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position I now assign to these usages than against Dr. Sapir’s ex- 
planation of kinship nomenclatures. Probably the most important 
of these is a chronological one: if the levirate and the sororate de- 
veloped subsequently to the sibs they could not of course give rise 
to that classification of kin which I now regard as underlying the 
sib. Now it is true that since Tylor no one has taken the trouble 
to ascertain the precise distribution of either custom and his con- 
crete data are apparently lost. But in the light of my reading I am 
tempted to regard his result—a forty per cent. distribution of the 
levirate among primitive tribes 


as far below the figure that would 
be established by a count today. This seems certain for North 
America; and here we find the interesting result that levirate and 
sororate are found jointly almost throughout the great sibless area 
—among the Salish of British Columbia, in our Pacific states, and 
the Great Basin. They are thus characteristic of the simpler sib- 
less cultures, but they also appear commonly on a higher levei with 
the sib system. The inference is warranted that they are traits 
preceding the sib organization and in a manner preparing the way 
for it. 

This, to be sure, would not apply to the Pueblo area, where 
neither levirate nor sororate is in vogue. But the best-known tribes 
of this region differ rather markedly in their nomenclature from the 
Dakota norm, though in a manner not inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples I have outlined above. The Zuni group cousins of both sides 
as siblings, though applying peculiar notions in point of seniority 
which may here be disregarded.' This is quite intelligible, of course, 
on the principle of generations. With the Hopi the two kinds of 
cross-cousins are differentiated (see below), so that the problem as 
to their classification does not arise in the usual form (p. 34). 
But what of the Zufi and Hopi classification of uncles and aunts? 
Here, too, I can see no difficulty. Though the levirate, e. g., sup- 
plies an excellent specific reason for identifying father’s brother and 
father while differentiating them from the mother’s brother, the 
joint force of the more general bifurcation and generation factors 


1A. L. Kroeber, Zufi Kin and Clan,"’ Anthropological Papers, American Museum 
of Natural History, vol. 18, part 2, p. 58. 
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is adequate to produce the same result. Since father’s brothers 
thus came to be reckoned as fathers, and mother’s sisters as mothers, 
the Hopi classification of parallel cousins as siblings follows: the 
children of those I call my parents must be my brothers and sisters. 

The classification of parallel cousins, however. involves a funda- 
mental obstacle to any theory that would derive the sibs from an 
earlier system of kinship nomenclature. As Morgan himself pointed 
out, the status of sibling is not coterminous with that of sib fellow. 
In a matrilineal society only the children of sisters, not of brothers, 
belong to the same social unit, yet a// parallel cousins are addressed 
as brothers and sisters.' If we assume that the conditions described 
above gave rise to the terminology that normally accompanies a 
sib organization, then why were some of the brothers and sisters 
taken into the sib and others discarded? 

In attempting to answer this question I desire at the outset to 
emphasize my belief in a multiple origin of the sib idea; even in 
North America I hold that there have been several centers of dis- 
tribution. For one thing, I am strongly impressed with the enor- 
mous variability of the sib concept. Secondly, the generalized sib 
idea—unilateral descent—is not, as Morgan would have it, an ab- 
struse quasi-metaphysical notion, but one that quite naturally de- 
velops from certain cultural features. These features, moreover, 
may favor either patrilineal or matrilineal descent; hence I see no 
reason why either father-sibs (gentes) or mother-sibs (clans) should 
not have arisen directly from a loose organization instead of either 
having to evolve out of the other, though of course I do not reject 
the possibility of such a transformation. 

To turn to the problem of parallel cousins. Sibless communities 
have often clear-cut regulations tending to establish definite lines 
of descent. The Shasta and the Thompson River Indians recog- 
nized individual ownership of fishing stations with patrilineal de- 
scent of the title to them. Such possessions might not loom large 
enough in the tribal consciousness to lead to significant conse- 
quences, they might even be outweighed by other considerations 

; 1Lewis H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity (Washington, 1871), 
Pp. 475 f. 
2 James Teit, op. cit., p. 293 f.; Dixon, op. cit., p. 452. 
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stressing the maternal lines of descent. It is quite different when 
economic privileges of some consequence are involved or when there 
is a definite rule determining the residence of a couple after mar- 
riage, or where both these factors coéperate. For example, with 
the Bushmen, land descended in the paternal line; Dr. Bleek’s 
informant occupied the site held by his father’s father, which had 
descended first to his father, then to his elder brother, and finally 
to himself.t_ By such an arrangement sisters are separated, broth- 
ers and their descendants are united, at least through their property 
rights. In the permanent villages of the Hupa men were born, 
lived, and died in the same village, while women followed their 
husbands.? The paternal line of village mates was thus inevitably 
stressed while the offspring of sisters were scattered over different 
localities. 

In recent years no one has emphasized the significance of such 
conditions for social organization more vigorously than Professor 
Speck. In the northeastern Algonkian region he finds non-exoga- 
mous groups transmitting hunting territories quite definitely from 
father to son and following patrilocal residence rules; brothers to 
some extent share economic privileges.* Given such customs, it 
will not matter whether through the levirate and sororate all par- 
allel cousins are addressed as brothers and sisters. Those parallel 
cousins who live together and share the same hunting prerogatives, 
i. e., the children of brothers, will be automatically set apart from 
the children of sisters and come to be considered as in some respects 
more closely related. I regard Dr. Speck’s data as most important 
in demonstrating what is to all intents and purposes a nascent 
father-sib. The external details of the processes involved may of 
course vary. For example, in the region of the northwest Amazons. 
the social unit is the exogamous house community of as many as 
two hundred individuals. Residence is patrilocal so that brothers 
take their wives to the same house. This sets up the same differ- 
. 'W.H.I. Bleek and L. C. Lloyd, Specimens of Bushman Folklore (London, 1911), 
PP. 305-307. 

2 P. E. Goddard, op. cit., p. 58. 

’ Frank G. Speck, Kinship Terms and the Family Band among the Northeastern 


Algonkians, American Anthropologist, N. s., vol. 20, 1918, p. 143 seq.; id., Family 
Hunting Territories, Memoir 70, 1015, Canadian Geological Survey. 
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ence as among the Algonkian between the two kinds of parallel 
cousins, and here we have the interesting phenomenon that mar- 
riage with parallel cousins from other households, 7. e., unions be- 
tween the children of sisters, are permitted." 

In considering matrilineal societies Tylor was inclined to derive 
their essential features from the basic fact of matrilocal residence.* 
This is a luminous suggestion, for from matrilocal residence the 
segregation of matrilineal kin logically follows, as does the excep- 
tional status of the maternal uncle. Nevertheless a serious ob- 
stacle to this interpretation as a general theory of the origin of 
mother-sibs lies in the restricted distribution of matrilocal resi- 
dence even where descent is matrilineal. The Australians are prac- 
tically all patrilocal, the Melanesians predominantly so, and some 
matronymic tribes in both Africa and America likewise have the 
wife living with her husband. There is the additional difficulty 
that residence very often is only temporarily with the wife’s par- 
ents, in which case it suggests not infrequently merely an obliga- 
tion on the husband’s part to serve for his wife in lieu or part pay- 
ment of the bride-price. Evidently if a young couple only stay with 
the wife’s parents for a year or two and then set up an independent 
household, the conditions for a matrilineal reckoning of kindred are 
not the same as among the Hopi or Zui, where women own the 
houses and their husbands permanently reside with them. This 
fundamental difference between permanently and temporarily matri- 
local residence still further restricts the applicability of Tylor’s 
theory. Nevertheless it may be accepted as admirably fitting the 
case of the Pueblo Indians, for as Professor Kroeber has shown the 
sum and substance of the Pueblo ‘‘matriarchate”’ lies in the female 
ownership of the houses.* 

In attempting to supplement Tylor’s explanation it seems to 
me that attention should be specially directed to economic con- 
ditions and the sexual differentiation of labor. Eduard Hahn has 
familiarized us with the distinct character of horticulture and ara- 

1T. Whiffen, The North-West Amazons, pp. 63, 66 ff. 

2 E. Tylor, op. cit., p. 258; The Matriarchal Family System, Nineteenth Century, 


vol. XL (1896), pp. 81-96. 
3A. L. Kroeber, Zui Kin and Clan, pp. 47 f., 89 f. 
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tory culture—the former being in the hands of the women, the 
latter belonging uniformly to the masculine domain. Does not 
this suggest an interpretation of the kind required? Unfortunately 
we often lack details as to the manner of tillage, but recent data on 
the Hidatsa seem extremely suggestive. Here gardens were tilled 
jointly by the women of the maternal family and descended in the 
maternal family.'' That is to say, the female descendants of sisters 
were actually united by common property rights and association in 
economic activities. The fact that male descendants are not in- 
cluded in these labors does not seem to me fatal, for as soon as the 
joint tillers were differentiated by a name their infants would auto- 
matically share the same designation from birth. It is interesting 
to note that in this region there is no record of individual hunting 
prerogatives of the males to counterbalance these horticultural 
privileges of the women. 

I realize that my hypothesis, even when joined to Tylor’s, does 
not account for all the cases of matrilineal sibs in the world. The 
patrilocal and non-horticultural Australians and Northwest Coast 
Indians remain to be explained. Nevertheless matrilocal residence 
and the joint economic activities of women suffice to account for a 
majority of the known cases, and the residual phenomena might at 
least be approached from a similar point of view. 

I assume, then, that bifurcation and age-stratification, which 
occur among many sibless tribes, are conditions antecedent to the 
sib organization but produce an alignment of kin approximating 
that of the Dakota-Iroquois nomenclatures. The levirate and sor- 
orate, while not indispensable, render it more probable that the 
first ascending generation should be designated after the normal sib 
fashion; and they may further bring about the usual grouping of 
cousins. But in order that sibs shall develop from such a termin- 
ology, it is inevitable that the children of brothers be differentiated 
from those of sisters. I follow Tylor in explaining part of the phe- 
nomena by patrilocal or matrilocal residence. Others seem intelli- 
gible from the sociological differentiation of the sexes and the con- 
sequent establishment of unilateral lines of descent. 


1 Gilbert L. Wilson, Agriculture of the Hidatsa Indians (Minneapolis, 1917), pp. 
9 f., 113 f. 
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When the sib has taken firm root, it is quite possible for it to 
react upon the kinship terminology. Not only may the kinship 
idea be extended to similarly named sibs of alien peoples, but the 
sib affiliation may even override the basic generation scheme, as 
among the Crow and Omaha. In these instances, too, it is desir- 
able to view the facts in connection with associated cultural fea- 
tures. Even in such cases the terminology may sometimes result 
from concrete social arrangements involved in the sib organization 
rather than from the abstract concept of the sib. For example, the 
Hopi classification of the father’s sister with all her female descen- 
dants through females simply groups under one head a series of 
house mates, which manifestly does not apply to the Crow or 
Hidatsa. 

The present is not an historical paper but a sketch intended to 
stimulate historical studies. If the sib is later than the family, we 
cannot indefinitely postpone an inquiry into the conditions that 
have moulded the sib out of a prior family organization. This in- 
volves the demand that we must learn a great deal more about the 
social life of the loosely organized peoples. The social customs of 
these tribes are no more uniform than are the sib organizations of 
other tribes. Both must be studied intensively and with constant 
consideration of the concomitant cultural traits if we are ever to 
frame a satisfactory theory of the development of social organi- 
zation. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsTorRY, 
New York Clry. 
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REPORT ON THE ACADEMIC TEACHING OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


By FRANZ BOAS 


N May, 1916, a number of anthropologists met at Columbia 

| University in the City of New York to discuss the objects 

and methods of anthropology teaching in cclleges and uni- 
versities. The following were invited: 


Franz Boas Albert E. Jenks 

Roland B. Dixon A. L. Kroeber 

Pliny Earle Goddard Robert H. Lowie 

A. A. Goldenweiser George Grant MacCurdy 
George B. Gordon Bruno Oetteking 

F. W. Hodge Marshall H. Saville 

W. H. Holmes Frank G. Speck 

E. A. Hooton A. M. Tozzer 

Walter Hough Clark Wissler 


Ales Hrdlitka 
At the end of the conference the participants undertook to write 
out their opinions in regard to special topics. These reports were 
circulated among the members of the conference and among a few 
other anthropologists who had been unable to be present. In 
December, 1916, during the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in New York, the conference met 
again at the American Museum of Natural History, and the dis- 
cussion was continued on the basis of the previous conference and 
of the reports that had been circulated. At the annual meeting 
of the Association held at Philadelphia in 1917, a committee on 
Teaching of Anthropology in the United States was made perman- 
ent and directed to make reports to the Council annually. The 
committee consisted of Franz Boas (chairman), R. B. Dixon, P. E. 
Goddard, E. A. Hooton, A. L. Kroeber, George Grant MacCurdy, 
F. G. Speck, A. M. Tozzer. 
41 
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This committee was continued by action of the Council at the 
Baltimore meeting, December 28, 1918. 

As a result of the conferences, the following report has been 
drawn up: 


I. THE SCIENCE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


The scientific aim of anthropology is the reconstruction of the 
history of mankind as a whole. This aim is pursued along biologi- 
cal, geological, archaeological, linguistic, and general cultural lines; 
and according to historical methods in the narrower sense of the 
term. 

The methods of anthropology are founded on an objective con- 
sideration of the life and activities of civilized and of primitive man, 
both being discussed from the same fundamental point of view, 
without regard to the fact that the life of civilized -man is nearer 
to us than that of primitive man. 

If this is borne in mind, the value to tne college of anthropology 
becomes at once apparent, because it trains the mind to clear think- 
ing in relation to the forms of our cultural life—one of the great 
needs of those who ought to become leaders in our public activi- 
ties. It broadens the outlook upon the phenomena of civilization, 
and increases the power of objective interpretation of our own 
cultural attitudes. 

Its value, as a subject of university teaching, to advanced stu- 
dents of any of the humanities — of philosophy, history, psychology, 
law, religion, literature, and art — is also apparent, because they find 
in it a fundamental viewpoint that is helpful in the interpretation 
of their special studies. 

An objective attitude is fostered by the conception of our civil- 
zation as of one of the many forms of human social life; and this is 
brought home forcibly by a presentation of the general data of 
anthropology. 

The history of modern science shows an increasing appreciation 
of this method of approach, although most of the attempts to util- 
ize it for the solution of problems in other sciences appear inadequate 
to the trained anthropologist. Anthropology has a distinct task to 
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perform in the broadening-out of many of the older sciences through 
its wider outlook upon human history and upon the range of forces 
that determine its course. It gives a concise answer to the prob- 
lems of the relation between biological conditions and civilization, 
between environment and cultural development, between historical 
happenings of the remote past and modern achievement. It is, 
therefore, indispensable for those who deal with the practical prob- 
lems of modern society, both in its biological and cultural aspects. 
Nevertheless, the importance of anthropological training for the 
social worker, the physician in charge of public health, the teacher, 
the census administrator, the colonial officer, and the legislator is 
not yet sufficiently clearly understood. 


Il. THe Atm or NON-PROFESSIONAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTRUCTION 

1. This view of anthropology determines the scope of intro- 
ductory work. The college course must be a summary of the bio- 
logical, environmental, psychological, and social forces that find 
expression in the life of man, and of their interrelation; and in it 
must be reviewed the history of mankind as a whole. 

On account of the stress that in other departments is laid upon 
European history, the review will treat with particular emphasis 
the rest of the world, and will endeavor to place the biological and 
cultural history of the European peoples in its proper place as part 
of a general history of mankind. 

According to the character of instructor, student-body, and in- 
stitution, useful courses of this type are being given in various forms. 
Stress is either laid upon the general forces that determine the 
course of human history, particularly upon the relation between 
biological and social development, and upon their distinguishing 
features, upon the psychological, environmental, or economic con- 
ditions under which certain types of development occur; or the data 
relating to the cultural forms that have developed in various parts 
of the world and their historical and psychological significance are 
treated in greater detail. The choice between these methods is 
often determined by the availability of material for instruction, 
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and by the extent to which control of the student’s work is neces- 
sary. When the relation of the anthropological viewpoint to mod- 
ern activities is emphasized, the initiative for intense study rests 
much more with the student than in those cases in which familiarity 
with foreign cultural types is aimed at. 

In an introductory course as here outlined, very little attention 
can and should be given to details of methods of research. Only 
the most general principles of procedure can be outlined. There 
is no room for detailed discussion of the manner of solving prob- 
lems of surface geology, or morphology, physiology and psychology, 
of linguistics, or of the investigation of cultural phenomena. Never- 
theless it will be indispensable to describe the principles upon which 
the procedure rests. 

2. As stated before, the non-professional teaching of anthro- 
pology is of service not only to the college student who does not 
look forward to a professional career, but it is also of great value 
to students of sciences that deal with the mental life of man. 
Furthermore, the biological side of anthropology has close associa- 
tions with problems of social life, such as hygiene and education. 
The student devoted to any one of these sciences who wishes to 
profit from anthropological instruction has already command of a 
wider field of knowledge, and approaches the subject in a maturer 
spirit, than the college student who lacks this background. The 
scope of an introductory college course will not suffice for the pur- 
poses of the more advanced student. 

Generally the student who does not specialize in any particular 
science, and who attends college in preparation for a non-profes- 
sional calling, will, according to our present educational system, re- 
quire a considerable amount of direction and control in regard to 
the accumulation of the data that form the basis of an anthropo- 
logical viewpoint; while the student who devotes himself to any 
particular science will obtain the best results by extending his 
readings and studies in anthropological fields related to his own 
field of work, and may be relied upon to seek for the data that will 
be helpful to him. 

3. Owing to these conditions, a differentiation between intro- 
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ductory work for undergraduate and for graduate students will be 
desirable. It will be necessary wherever both classes are repre- 
sented by large numbers. 

The essential difference between the two courses will ordinarily 
lie in the restriction in the undergraduate course to the most salient 
points, which should be selected according to two principles, the 
analysis of local cultural complexes, and the comparative study of 
the distribution of single traits over all parts of the world. The 
course for advanced students will be more systematic; it will give 
fuller information in regard to sources, and be more critical in 
character. 

In how far information regarding cultural types and methods of 
inquiry can be demonstrated, depends upon the museum, library, 
and laboratory facilities that are at the disposal of the teacher. 

4. The lines of approach to the study of the phenomena of human 
life that set off anthropology from other sicences make it highly 
desirable that its point of view be brought home to undergraduate 
students by advanced work, in the same manner as is done in other 
sciences. As in language and in science the introductory courses 
are followed by some special courses treating the more special fields 
of knowledge, and giving at the same time an appreciation of the 
spirit and method of scientific approach of their subject-matter and 
of its relation to other sciences, so this specialization should be fol- 
lowed out in anthropology. At present this elaboration of an intro- 
ductory course is carried out in a few institutions only, partly by 
means of courses treating in some detail the anthropology of various 
cultural areas, and taking into consideration all the aspects of an- 
thropological research for that area; partly by means of topical 
courses that treat general biological questions and general prob- 
lems of the development of civilization, without particular re- 
gard to local areas. On account of the wide range of the subject- 
matter of anthropology, no recommendations can be made in 
regard to selection of special topics. The selection must be left to 
the individuality of the instructor and to the availability of material. 

On account of the close association of anthropology with other 
sciences, its intimate relation to social questions, and its broaden- 
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ing influence upon thought, an introductory course and advanced 


courses in anthropology should be included in the programme of 
studies of every college. 


III. PROFESSIONAL STUDY OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


As happens in other sciences, the needs of two distinct classes 
of investigators have to be met. There are geologists, biologists, 
psychologists, historians, philosophers, who happen to deal with 
anthropological problems, and there are anthropologists whose chief 
problems are those of anthropology, nce matter whether these are 
approached from a biological, geological, linguistic, or an historical 
point of view. The professional teaching of anthropology is de- 
voted to the training of the second group of investigators. 

Here, perhaps more than in any other science, it is difficult to 
correlate properly the various branches of anthropological research. 
It is fairly clear that the fundamental differences between biological, 
linguistic, and historical methods make it quite impossible that we 
should expect equal proficiency in all of these on the part of a single 
investigator; nevertheless he must use all of them in the solution 
of his problems. That part of the history of a people that is re- 
flected by the bodily form is not the same as the one that is ex- 
pressed in language; arid both are again different from those parts 
of its history that are reflected in various cultural aspects. Never- 
theless we need all these means to solve our historical problems. and, 
furthermore, we must determine in how far, if at all, the biological, 
linguistic, and cultural phenomena are interrelated. It is therefore 
clear that a minimum amount of knowledge must be demanded of 
every professional student of anthropology, so that he may be able 
to estimate the values of all these methods, though he may have to 
rely upon other investigators to make actual contributions in those 
parts of the science with which he is less familiar. The anthropolo- 
gist must therefore obtain a training in all these methods. 

It is another question whether training in all these branches 
should be given in an anthropological department. The particular 
kind of geology needed by the anthropologist is surface geology, and 
is adequately supplied by geological and geographical departments. 
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The kind of biology that is needed by the student is partly general 
morphological knowledge, partly geographical and palaeontological 
information relating to man and to the plants and animals asso- 
ciated with man. The fundamental features of these will ordinarily 
be better given in a biological department than in an anthropologi- 
cal department. The general basis of linguistic study is so inti- 
mately associated with general philology, that the information for 
the student who wants to specialize in this branch is better given in 
a philological department. The same is true in regard to the philo- 
sophical and psychological basis of certain aspects of cultural activ- 
ities in which the special work of the philosopher, psychologist, and 
historian will be indispensable. Wherever it is possible to obtain 
the necessary foundation in the departments mentioned, more 
thorough work may be expected than if the anthropological de- 
partment is expected to furnish the fundamental information re- 
quired for original work in these lines of study. The work of the 
instructor who is to train anthropological students should be based 
on the information obtained in the departments mentioned. 

It does not seem necessary in the present report to enter in de- 
tail into the scope of courses intended for the preparation of anthro- 
pologists, because this would be equivalent to a discussion of the 
general scope of the science as manifested in modern literature. 
On account of the variety of subject-matter, the special type of 
instruction that is being given will always depend upon the group 
of instructors and their primary interests. 

It may be pointed out, however, that, on account of the great 
variety of methods, which brings it about that a single teacher can- 
not cover the whole field evenly, a certain degree of specialization 
would be of advantage. This has been partly accomplished. Har- 
vard University, for instance, has come to be the center for archaeo- 
logical studies, while in Columbia University and in the University 
of California greater emphasis is placed upon the study of 
ethnology. It must be pointed out, however, that facilities for 
research in physical anthropology are only slightly developed in 
our universities. The adequate most provision for this branch of 
inquiry is found in Harvard University and also in the United 
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States National Museum, which, however, is not a teaching insti- 
tution. Both on account of its theoretical interest and of its im- 
portance for problems relating to the welfare of mankind, this 
subject should receive attention in our universities. This would 
immeasurably increase the usefulness of the work of those who are 
charged with the maintenance of public health and well-being. 


IV. REQUIREMENTS OF A DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


1. An introductory college course and an introductory advanced 
course should cover the field of biological, linguistic, and cultural 
anthropology. For a successful conduct of a course a small teach- 
ing collection of anatomical material, of ethnological illustrations, 
and, if possible, of specimens should be available. Wherever pos- 
sible the work should be based on the study of museum material. 

2. For advanced teaching of biological anthropology a well 
equipped laboratory for morphological and biometric work is needed. 

3. For advanced teaching in cultural anthropology close coédp- 
eration with a museum is highly desirable. For certain branches 
it is indispensable. To a limited extent the use of specimens may 
be replaced by the use of illustrations. 

4. For preparing students to carry on independent investiga- 
tions opportunity for research work in social groups of varying types 
is needed. Opportunity should be given for observation on chil- 
dren, among various social groups of our own communities, and in 
primitive society. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

New City 
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THE ACADEMIC TEACHING OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN 
CONNECTION WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


By GEORGE GRANT MacCURDY 


N response to a request from Professor Franz Boas to report on 
] courses in anthropology given at American institutions in 
connection with other departments, I sent to 196 institutions 

in the United States the following circular letter: 


October 5, 1916 

Dear Sir: At the New York meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion the subject of the “Aims and Organization of Academic Instruction in An- 
thropology”’ will be discussed. By way of preparing for this | have agreed to 
report not later than November 1 [afterward extended to December 20], on 
“Courses in Anthropology given at American Institutions in Connection with 
other Departments,” 7. ¢., at institutions where “‘ Anthropology "’ does not appear 
as part of a Departmental name. 

Will you therefore kindly send me information relative to your institution 
as follows: 

1. The names of courses in Physical Anthropology, Ethnology, Indian Lan- 
guages, and Prehistoric Archaeology, with the names of Professors offering said 
courses. 

2. The name of the Department or Departments, in connection with which 
these courses are offered. 

3. When the courses were first offered. 

4. Approximate number of students taking such courses during the year 
1915-16. 

Hoping for a prompt reply and thanking you for your kindness, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) GeorGE Grant MacCurpy 


The list of institutions did not include Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
the universities of Pennsylvania, Chicago, and California, and 


Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, in each of which there 


is a special Department of Anthropology; neither did it include 

institutions in which the faculty consisted of fewer than thirty 

members. Of the 196 institutions in question, 39 have given af- 

firmative answers, 127 negative, and 30 no answer at all. Below 
4 49 
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will be found a digest of the answers from institutions where courses 
in anthropology are offered in connection with other departments. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 


For the past fifteen years, Professor John M. Tyler has offered 
a course in Prehistoric Archaeology, including only so much Physical 
Anthropology as bears directly on the archaeology. It occupies 
one semester, three hours a week, and is given in connection with 
the Department of Biology. 

Some Archaeology is also taught as accessory to courses in the 
departments of Sociology, Government, and Political Institutions. 


BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 

Two half-year courses in anthropology are given at Barnard. 
The general introductory course was first offered in 1898-99. .In 
1915-16, thirty Barnard students were registered for the two courses 
in anthropology, while two students were taking more advanced 
courses at Columbia. 


BELoITt COLLEGE, BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
Professor George L. Collie offers a course in Prehistoric Archae- 
ology, in connection with the Department of Geology. The course 
was first offered in 1902, and in 1915-16 was taken by 21 students. 


BowpboIn COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK, MAINE 
In the Department of Economics and Sociology, at the beginning 
of the term, Mr. Lee D. McClean devotes about three weeks to 
Anthropology as a background for his course in sociology. This 
year 65 men are taking the course. 


COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEW YorkK, NEW YorK 
Commencing February, 1917, a course in Anthropology will be 
offered in connection with the Department of Geology. Since 1914, 
Professor Howard B. Woolston has given courses in ethnology dur- 
ing the spring terms, under the Division of Sociology in the Depart- 
ment of Political Science. 
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CORNELL COLLEGE, Mount VERNON, IowA 

In the Department of Geology a part of the course in Historic 
Geology is described as “Human palaeontology or prehistoric 
archaeology.”” Another course in geology deals largely with “The 
influences of geographic environment on the life and history of 
peoples.”” In the Department of Archaeology, which is mainly 
classical, some attention is given to prehistoric and preclassical art 
and archaeology. 


CORNELL UNIveRsiITy ITHACA, NEw York 
Professor Geo. L. Burr of the Department of Mediaeval History 
gives annually a few lectures on anthropology and ethnology. 
Nathaniel Schmidt, Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
opens his course on the History of Civilization with lectures on pre- 
historic archaeology. 


DakoTA WESLEYAN UNIveRsiIty, MITCHELL, SoutH DAKOTA 

General Anthropology in connection with the Department of 
Biology. <A three-hour course, first offered in 1916-17, with three 
students. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE; HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In connection with the Department of Sociology, Professor 
Charles H. Hawes gives a course entitled Ethnology and Archaeology 
of America, three hours a week during the sécond semester. This 
course is open only to those who have taken Professor Hawes’ 
Introduction to Sociology, which also serves as an introduction to 
anthropology. These courses are largely attended. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Dr. Truman Michelson, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
was appointed Professor of Ethnology in 1917. For the year 1918- 
19, he offers the following courses: 
General Ethnology, three hours a week. 
Outlines of North-American Ethnology, two hours a week. 
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American Indian Languages, Introductory course, two hours a week. 
American Indian Languages, Advanced course, one hour a week. 
Seminar in Ethnology. 

At present Professor Michelson has seven students. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IOWA 


Since 1911-12 Professor Edward B. T. Spencer has been offer- 
ing a course in Anthropology (Archaeology d) in connection with 
the Department of Art and Archaeology. Usually about six stu- 
dents 


HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEW YorRK, PARK AVENUE AND 
SIxty-EIGHTH STREET 

Professor Edward S. Burgess, head of the Department of Nat- 
ural Science, offers five courses in Anthropology: 

Anthropology 4, Primitive Man (especially the North American In- 
dians). 

Anthropology 5, Primitive and Modern Races (especially of the Old 
World). 

Anthropology 6, Primitive and Prehistoric Races (especially Paleo- 
lithic). 

Anthropology 7, Primitive Thought (especially Folklore and the Be- 
ginnings of Civilization). 

Anthropology 8, Primitive Archaeology. 

Each of these is for one half year and usually requires its preceding 
number as a prerequisite. These are a part of the work of the De- 
partment of Natural Science, and together with courses in botany 
and zoélogy they form the Natural Science Major. 

Courses 4 and 5 were first offered in 1903, the rest were added 
in 1906. About 180 students were enrolled in these courses for 
1916-17. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Professor George Deglman, of the Department of Psychology 
and Ethics, has offered courses in anthropology since 1907. Last 
year twenty students took these courses. 
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New YorK UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE East, NEW YorK 
City 
Since 1908-09, Professor Rudolph M. Binder has offered on 
alternate years (to seniors and graduate students) a general and 
elementary course in Anthropology and Ethnology in connection with 
the Department of Sociology. The number of students has varied 
from 23 to 75. 


Outro STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS 


Professor V. W. Bruder, of the Department of Economics and 
Sociology, offered for the first time in 1915-16 a course in Anthro- 
pology, three credit hours, first semester; and a course in Ethnology, 
three credit hours second semester (prerequisite, Anthropology). 
Number of students in anthropology 18, in ethnology 15. 

For several years, Mr. William C. Mills has given a course en- 
titled: ‘ Primitive Man in Ohio,” one credit hour, second semester. 


ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, DistTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Since 1903, courses have been offered in Ethnology and Archae- 
ology in connection with the Classical College and Orientalistic 
Seminary. Ten students took the courses in 1915-16. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
“Earth and Man,” or a study of the physical environment of 
man. This course was first offered by Professor Guyot, and since 
1880 by Professor William Libbey. In recent years the number of 
students has varied from 150 to 200. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Radcliffe College depends upon the Division of Anthropology 
of Harvard University for its teaching staff in anthropology. 
Courses have been offered since 1894. Those for 1916-17 include: 
1. General Anthropology, 3 hours; Asst. Professor Tozzer and Dr. 
Hooton. 
2. Primitive Sociology, a History of Institutions, half course; Asst. 
Professor Tozzer and Dr. Hooton. 
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3. American Archaeology and Ethnology, research course primarily 
for graduates; Asst. Professor Dixon. (In a similar manner 
Teachers’ College in New York City offers courses in an- 
thropology through the Faculty of Columbia University.) 


RANDOLPH-MACON WoMAN’S COLLEGE, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 

Since 1911, Professor Fernando W. Martin has given a one- 
hour course, Introduction to Anthropology, in connection with the 
Department of Geology, as an elective for juniors and seniors. 
The number of students electing the course has averaged about 30. 
According to Professor Martin the purpose of the course is two-fold; 
to widen the horizon; and “to acquaint those who might pass on to 
a university with the fact that such a field of study as anthropology 
exists.” 


SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Since 1905-06 Professor Harris H. Wilder, head of the Depart- 
ment of Zoélogy, has offered a course in General Anthropology. In 
1915-16 it was taken by 35 students. Professor Wilder offers a 
graduate course in Physical Anthropology. This is a three-hour 
course and was given for the first time in 1912~13. 


STATE UNIVERSITY oF Iowa, Iowa City 


Anthropology, one semester, and Ethnology, one semester, are 
offered by Professor Lorin Stuckey in the Department of Economics, 
Sociology, and Commerce. Emphesis is placed upon matters of 
local interest, chiefly in connection with the mounds and the Amer- 
ican Indians. In 1915-16 there were approximately 15 students 
taking these courses, which have been given for the past three years. 
Prior to this time, for a period of five years, courses with practically 
the same title were given by Professor Stuckey’s predecessor, but 
with the emphasis more upon the social side. 


THE TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Beginning with 1916-17, a course in General Anthropology is 
being offered in connection with College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, TUCSON 
A course in Ethnology and Prehistoric Archaeology is offered by 
Professor Byron Cummings of the Department of History and 
Archaeology. In 1915-16, its first year, 40 students were enrolled. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER 
Since 1912, Professor Frank E. Thompson, head of the Depart- 
ment of Education, has offered one course in General Anthropology 
and one in Ethnology. Number of students in 1915-16, twenty-six. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, DENVER, COLORADO 
In connection with the Department of History and Sociology 
the following courses in anthropology are given by Professor Arthur 
J. Fynn: 


. Primitive Man, 3 hours, Ist semester. 

2. Primitive Arts, 3 hours, 2d semester. 

3. Primitive Science, 3 hours, 2d semester. 

4. American Aborigines, 2 hours, Ist semester. 

5. Primitive Religions, 3 hours, 2d semester. 

6. Primitive Conditions Compared, 3 hours, 2d semester. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, LAWRENCE 
Since 1896, Professor Frank W. Blackmar, head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, has offered a course in General Anthropology 
and one in Ethnology, both open to juniors, seniors, and graduate 
students. There were 71 studentst aking these courses in 1915-16. 
There is also opportunity for graduate work in American Ethnology. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS 
Anthropology is linked with Sociology under the departmental 
name: Sociology and Anthropology. Albert E. Jenks is Professor 
of Anthropology. He is also Director of the Americanization Train- 
ing Course offered for the first time in 1918-19. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssIssiIpPI, UNIVERSITY 
During the spring term, Dr. C. S. Brown, head of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages, gives a course in American Archaeology. 
In 1916 ten students were enrolled. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MissourRI, COLUMBIA 


Since 1901, Professor Charles A. Ellwood has offered a course 
running through the year, three hours a week. The first half is 
devoted to General Anthropology and the second half to Cultural 
Anthropology. The course is limited to juniors, seniors, and grad- 
uates, Elementary Sociology being a prerequisite. This year (1915- 
16) 22 students are enrolled. Professor Ellwood adds: ‘I should 
be glad to see a professor in anthropology appointed, as I have more 
work than I can do in sociology.” 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN 


Three courses amounting to 9 hours weekly during the year have 
been given since 1907 by Professor Hutton Webster, of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science and Sociology: 

1. Social Origins, or Ethnology. 

2. Primitive Religion. 

3. Folk-lore. 

Eighty-five students took these courses in 1915-16. 


UNIVERSITY OF NortH DAKoTA, GRAND ForKS 


Prior to 1907 a course in Ethnology was started. Since then it 
has been given by Professor John M. Gillette, of the Department 
of Sociology. Last year this course was made advanced work, 
which caused a reduction in the number of students to three. For- 
merly it was taken by twenty to thirty students. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, NORMAN 


Two courses given in alternate years, two hours a week, by 
Jerome Dowd, Professor of Sociology. The one in Ethnology was 
first scheduled in 1906-07, and last year enrolled 15 students. The 
other in Anthropology was first scheduled in 1908-09, and 23 stu- 
dents were enrolled in the last class (1914-15). The University is 
also doing some excavating and research work among the caves 
and dwellings of the prehistoric people in Oklahoma; this work is in 
charge of Mr. Joseph B. Thoburn. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MINNESOTA, AUSTIN 


Since 1913-14 two courses, one in Physical Anthropology and 
one in Ethnology, have been offered. These courses are listed under 
the Department of Sociology, and are elected annually by about 
twelve students. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUSTIN 

Instruction in anthropology comes under the School of Insti- 
tutional History (College of Arts). The Chairman of this School 
in 1918-1919 is James Edwin Pearce, Associate Professor of Anthro- 
pology. Courses are offered by Professor Pearce as follows: 

Geneial Anthropology, 1 year’s work, 1 credit. 

Anthropo-Geography, 1 year’s work, 1 credit. 

Ethnography, 1 year’s work, 1 credit. 

Exploitative Institutions and Practices. Fall term, War and Con- 

quest; Winter term, Slavery; Spring term, Sex and Sex Ex- 
ploitation. 


Seminary. Current Anthropological Literature and Applied 
Anthropology. 


University oF Urtan, LAKE City 
Professor Levi Edgar Young offers two courses in American 
Archaeology in connection with the Department of Archaeology 
(classical). This Department was organized in 1915 and fifty stu- 
dents were registered the next year for both courses in American 
Archaeology. The Department is supported by the state to the 
extent of $2,000 annually for research in Utah. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON 
A general course in Anthropology has been given every year 
since 1887, by G. H. Perkins, Professor of Geology and Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. The average number in the class 
is about 65. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 
Courses in anthropology are listed under the Department of 
Sociology. Nearly all of these are given by T. T. Waterman, ap- 
pointed Associate Professor of Anthropology in 1918: 
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Evolution of Material Culture, First quarter. 

Social Evolution, Second quarter. 

Fossil Man, Third quarter. 

Americanization, Second quarter. 

Climate and Civilization, First quarter (J. Franklin Thomas). 

The Family, Second quarter. 

Seminar, for seniors and graduates, First, Second, and Third quar- 
ters. 

Research Course, 1918-1919 Phonetics with special reference to the 
Salish languages. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
In the Department of History, Assistant Professor Ida C. Thal- 
lon gives a course on Prehistoric Europe. It was first offered in 
1910; in 1915-16 there were six students. 
Professor Margaret F. Washburn’s course entitled Social Psy- 


chology, first given in 1907, is largely anthropological since it touches 
on primitive religion, art, language, and race psychology. It was 
taken last year by 120 students. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Professor Mattoon M. Curtis, Department of Philosophy, offers 
a course in Anthropology; and Dr. Charles W. Coulter, Department 
of Sociology, offers a course in Social Evolution. These were first 
scheduled in 1910-11; and in 1915-16 a total of 56 students were 
enrolled in the two courses. 


In 1901 the writer made a similar investigation! without, how- 
ever, limiting his list to institutions with faculties numbering at 
least 30 members; and found that anthropology in some of its 
aspects was being taught in 31 institutions. But these included the 
eight exceptions noted above. Furthermore, four institutions 
(Bellevue College, Bellevue, Nebraska; College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Boston; National University, Washington, D. C.; and 
Niagara University, Niagara County, N. Y.), that reported the 
teaching of anthropology in 1901, were not on the writer’s list of 


1 Science, N. S., XV, 211-216, Feb. 7, 1902. 
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1916; and hence have had no opportunity to reply. One institution, 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon, that answered affirmatively 
in 1901, failed to respond in 1916. 

The only institutions on the two lists that were teaching anthro- 
pology in 1901, but are not doing so now are: Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Brown University, Providence, R. I.; 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska; Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C.; the universities of Illinois, Indiana, and Wis- 
consin. In this class belongs also Clark University, which has not 
appointed a successor to the late Professor A. F. Chamberlain. 

Of the 30 institutions which have failed to respond even to the 
second request for information, it is to be presumed that none are 
giving courses in anthropology. On the other hand, it is probable 
that some of the institutions, which are not on the 1916 list because 
of their small faculties, are giving instruction in some branch of 
anthropology. At all events there are now at least sixteen more 
institutions giving some instruction in the subject than there were 
in 1901; and the number and importance of the courses offered have 
likewise increased. 

Among the institutions which have responded in the negative, 
but whose responses show more than a passing interest in the sub- 
ject, are: Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y.; Colby College, Water- 
ville, Maine; Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa; Delaware College, 
Newark, Delaware; Denison University, Granville, Ohio; Indiana 
University, Bloomington; Leland Stanford Junior University, Stan- 
ford University, California; Rutgers College, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey; St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri; Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y.; Tufts College, Massachusetts; University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky; University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Indiana; University of Wisconsin, Madison; Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut; and Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Washington. 

Two striking facts revealed by the present inquiry are: the lack 
of interest in the subject still shown by a few leading universities 
such as Johns Hopkins for example; and the addition of anthropo- 
logical courses to the curricula of some of the lesser colleges, but 
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more especially to those of the state universities, where the signs 
of growth in interest are both steady and unmistakable. The fact 
that the State of Utah is contributing $2,000 annually toward 
archaeological research within its borders is most reassuring and a 
splendid example for other states to follow. 

Another not unexpected revelation is anthropology’s wide range 
of affinities. There is however a marked leaning toward sociology 
with which it is allied in fifteen institutions. In six instances it is 
connected with the Department of Geology, and in four with Biol- 
ogy. Then follow in diminishing degree its association with Class- 
ical Archaeology, History, and Psychology; and only once (in each) 
is it connected with the Departments of Education, Modern Lan- 
guages, and Philosophy. Curiously enough this tendency of the 
Anthropological Sciences to appear as a curricular outgrowth pref- 
erably of the Social and of the Natural Sciences, as typified at Yale 
University, runs counter to the recent (1907) action of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, when it grouped psy- 
chology with anthropology under Section H, which hitherto had 
been devoted to anthropology alone. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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TYPES OF CERAMIC ART IN THE VALLEY OF MEXICO! 
By HERMAN K. HAEBERLIN 


N the following remarks I intend to give a brief résumé of my 

| work on the types of pottery found in the Valley of Mexico. 

This work consists on the one hand of a typological descrip- 

tion of the different forms, and on the other hand of a study of 

certain artistic problems presented by one of these types; namely, 

the so-called ‘“‘Culhuacan” pottery. The archaeological material 

on which these studies are based was collected by Professor Franz 

Boas in the years 1911-12, while he was in charge of the Inter- 
national School of American Archaeology in Mexico City. 

One of the most interesting features of the excavations of this 
school consists in the fact that sites were unearthed which showed a 
succession of different cultural layers. In European archaeology 
it is a very common occurrence to find one cultural layer lying over 
one or more layers of other, different cultures. Knossos on Crete, 
and Troy, are classical examples of sites in the Old World, where as 
many as six or seven cultural strata are found superimposed; but in 
American archaeology we have seldom been so fortunate as to find 
any clear cases of superposition, and we are thus deprived of the 
safest and most convenient method of establishing the data of rela- 
tive chronology. Under these conditions, the stratified sites ex- 
cavated in the Valley of Mexico are of especial importance. In a 
site a few miles northwest of the City of Mexico, at San Miguel 
Amantla, three distinct cultural strata were found. The types of 
these can be identified with types of specimens found in other parts 
of the Valley of Mexico: consequently we now have a fairly well- 
defined picture before our minds of the sequence of three culture 
periods in this area. 

The latest period, which is represented by the topmost stratum, 
is that of the Aztec culture. This was the one that the Spaniards 


! Paper read at Clark University in the winter of 1916. 
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met at the time of the Conquista, and which they destroyed. The 
Aztecs were a Nahuatl-speaking people, who came from the 
north and overran a people with a much higher culture; namely, 
the one-time mythical, but now historically rehabilitated Toltecs. 


Fic. 1.—Archaeic pottery with incised lines and painted surface designs. 


The culture of these people is represented by the second cultural 
stratum of San Miguel Amantla, and we therefore speak of the 
archaeological specimens of this group as belonging to the Toltec 
type or the type of Teotihuacan. The latter term refers to anothet 
site which belongs to the Toltec culture. The duration of this 
cultural period must have been very great. This is shown by the 
great depth of the stratum at San Miguel. The third and deepest 
stratum of this site leads us back still farther into antiquity. The 
remains found in this layer consist chiefly of potsherds. For want 
of a better name, we refer to this culture simply as the ‘archaic 
type”’ or as the ‘“‘typo de los cerros”’ (cerro, ‘‘hill’’), since the same 
type of pottery is also found on the hills of the Valley of Mexico. 
The stratum of this archaic type seems to merge gradually into 
that of the Toltec stratum, specimens of either type being in some 
cases intermixed in the intermediary layers. From this we con 
clude that the advance of the Toltec culture over the archaic one 
was presumably not cataclysmic, but took place gradually, by 
means of a process of absorption. The relation between the 
Toltec and the Aztec cultures must have been quite different, since 
between the layers of these two cultures there is a sharp break in 
the site at San Miguel. There is no transitional zone, as in the 
former case. 
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My work consisted in a typological study of the different kinds 
of pottery found at San Miguel and at other sites in the Valley of 
Mexico, and in determining to which one of the three the various 
types belong. 


I shall not enter into a detailed description of the various types, 


Fic. 2.—Archaeic pottery with incised designs. 


but shall simply mention a few of the more salient features, and 
illustrate them by means of a number of drawings. 

There are a number of distinct types of pottery that must all 
be relegated to the archaic culture. 
Four of them seem to be the most 
characteristic. 

First, we have very numerous- 


ly represented a type of brown pot- 
tery which is ornamented by thin 
incised lines and broad red lines, 
the latter following very unevenly 
the incised outlines (fig. 1). 
Second, there is a type of heavy 
pottery which is decorated outside 
with series of indentations made 


with a dull instrument, probably 
the end of a stick (fig. 2). Fic. silat iat: with white 
The third type is represented hind 
by pottery covered with a white slip, and decorated with incised 
designs (fig. 3). 
Finally, there is a type ornamented with frets (fig. 4) which are 
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typologically very similar to those of the prehistoric Pueblo type 
of pottery. This similarity is interesting from the point of view of 
the generally accepted theory that there was an old cultural sub- 
stratum common to the cultures of Mexico and to the culture of 
our Southwest. 

Judging from specimens found in other parts of Mexico, there 
can be little doubt that the archaic or pre-Toltec culture had a very 


Fic. 4.—Archaeic pottery with painted designs. 


wide distribution. Professor Boas believes ‘‘that a technical cul- 
ture fairly uniform in its fundamental forms extended in early times 
from the Pacific Ocean to the Valley of Mexico, and northward to 
the State of Zacatecas.”’ 

The Toltec culture-period is represented by a number of dis- 
tinct types of pottery, of which we may regard five as the most 
characteristic. 

The first type consists of yellow pottery, painted red on the out- 


Fic. 5.—Toltec pottery with incised spiral designs. 


side of the rim, and with a band of incised spirals in this red area 
(fig. 5). 
The second kind of pottery is characterized by long vertical 
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grooves running down the sides of the vessels. This feature some- 
times gives them a squash-shaped appearance (fig. 6). 
The outside surface of the third type of pottery is covered with 
crude impressions, probably made with the end of a stick (fig. 7). 
The fourth type is characterized by horizontal bands of elab- 


Fic. 6.—Toltec gourd-shaped pottery. F1G. 7.—Toltec pottery with incised designs. 


orate frets in relief, made by pressing a stamp with the negative 
design on it into the wet clay (fig. 8). 

The fifth type shows straight sides, stands on three feet, and is 
decorated by a series of clay pellets attached to the lower rim of the 
sides of the vessel (fig. 9). Besides these, there are many elabor- 
ate types with attached moulded and painted ornaments. 

The third and last culture-period in the Valley of Mexico— 


Fic. 8.—Toltec pottery with stamped designs. 


namely, that of the Aztecs—is represented by various types of 
pottery. One of the most important types is a yellowish-red ware 
with designs painted on one side of the vessel with black paint. 
This pottery is either bowl-shaped or plate-shaped. The vessels 
very frequently stand on three conical feet. The bottom of the 
plates is decorated by intricate painted designs which are stylis- 
tically analogous to the Aztec hieroglyphs. This yellowish-red 
Aztec type of pottery may be easily subdivided into two sub-types. 
The one is light in color, and is decorated with fine lines (fig. 10); 
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the other is darker, and the lines of the designs are much heavier 
(fig. 11). The designs of the first type are comparatively simple, 
and consist of parallel lines, circles with a dot in the middle, simple 
spirals, and series of dots. The designs of the second sub-type are 


Fic. 9.—Toltec pottery with moulded Fic. 10.—Aztec pottery with painted 
ornamentation. designs. 


far more intricate, and show a much greater heterogeneity of form- 
compositions. 

Professor Boas excavated a site at Culhuacan where the two 
sub-types of the Aztec yellowish-red occur, but with a great pre- 
ponderance of the latter type; while at other sites (for instance, in 
the region northeast of Mexico City) the former type is by far the 
more common one. Culhuacan is a few miles south of the City of 
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Fic. 11.—<Aztec pottery with painted designs. 


Mexico, and near the lakes. The excavations at this site brought 
to light great quantities of potsherds. This material has been di- 
vided among the National Museum of Mexico, the University Mu- 
seum of Philadelphia, and the Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The sherds of the dark, heavy-lined type found at Culhuacan 
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are exceedingly interesting, and, as I shall show presently, offer 
certain specific problems in primitive art. It is important to notice 
that this sub-type is doubtlessly a local variation of the yellowish- 
red Aztec type of pottery. While its general shapes and its tex- 
ture prove it to be typical Aztec, it presents certain ornamental 
features characteristic of the site of Culhuacan, which distinguish 
it from the Aztec pottery found at other sites. Such local develop- 
ments are familiar to the student of primitive art, and are interest- 
ing from the point of view of the dynamic evolution of art styles. 
In the present case we have agreed to call this Aztec sub-type the 
“Culhuacan” type. The predominating characteristic of this pot- 
tery is determined by the fact that its designs are executed with 
such great rapidity that, instead of presenting the regularity of exe- 
cution which we usually associate with geometric designs, they show 
the same characteristics that handwriting ordinarily does. That 
is to say, the potter, instead of adhering to the ideal forms of his 
designs, executed them swiftly, in a style characteristic of his own 
individual motor-habits, just as in the case of our handwriting. 
When we write, we do not draw an a, b, or c, and so on, the way we 
learned to make them in school; but each individual writes them in 
a way characteristic of himself, and with more or less variation from 
the ideal form of the letters. Exactly the same thing happens in 
the design-elements of the Culhuacan pottery. These design-ele- 
ments are not very numerous. Some of them occur over and over 
again on the different vessels. They are not only few in number, 
but also very simple in form. They are of such a nature, that a 
comparison of their forms on different pots readily reveals the ideal 
prototypes, just as the a’s and the b’s in the handwriting of different 
persons are not at all the same, but still all are derived from the 
a’s and the b’s of our schooldays as the standard prototypes. Sev- 
eral of the reconstructed ideal forms of the Culhuacan designs are 
shown in the following drawings (fig. 12). They are quite simple, 
and are geometrical. On the pots themselves, however, they never 
present the regularity of these ideal forms, but show many varia- 
tions, and always in such a way that there can be no doubt as to the 
ideal forms which the potter had in mind while executing the de- 
signs. 
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One of the most frequent patterns is the following, of which I 
give here a number of variants (fig. 13). Similar variations may 
be traced for all of the other patterns. 

Interesting from the same point of view is the execution of a 
fringe which is frequently painted on the rim of an ornamental 
band. The standard form of this fringe is V-shaped; but often 
this is simplified, as shown in fig. 14. | And the whole range of forms 
intermediary between the full and the reduced form of this fringe 
may be found in the collection of Culhuacan pottery. 

From the fact that we find the same designs executed differently 
on different potsherds, it is safe to conclude that the individual pot- 
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Fic. 12.—Reconstructed elements of decoration on Culhuacan pottery. 


ters, in the process of painting with great rapidity, have developed 
motor-habits characteristic of themselves. We can even go so far 
as to attribute certain sherds to the workmanship of one and the 
same potter, just as we recognize the handwriting of a certain in- 
dividual. On account of the immense amount of material found at 
Culhuacan, it is possible to conclude that a limited number of pot- 
ters were at work in Culhuacan who all used the same set of designs 
and developed a local type of Aztec pottery common to all of them, 
but who at the same time impressed the individuality of their own 
motor-habits on their work. This individuality is conditioned by 
the hasty execution of the designs, the Culhuacan potters evidently 
producing large quantities of their vessels for the market. These 
circumstances have led to a sort of factory or mass production 
which makes the designs comparable to hastily-executed hand- 
writing. 
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In this brief summary I have tried to give an exceedingly sketchy 
picture of the problems that archaeological specimens may offer to 
the anthropologist. The concrete material I have presented points 
towards scientific methods that are very diverse in their applica- 
tion, and lead to different types of culture-historical understanding. 
We have seen how, on the one hand, an extensive method works out 
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Fic. 13.—Painted Culhuacan pottery. 


a typological classification of the pottery forms, and a general char- 
acterization of the different culture-periods, by their pertinent ar- 
tistic styles; and then we have seen how, on the other hand, an 
intensive method leads to an understanding of the specific conditions 
under which a certain local type of art may develop. The infer- 
ences that may be drawn from the archaeological material of Cul- 
huacan are really of a psychological nature, inasmuch as they give 
us an understanding of the concrete conditions that determine the 
forms of the designs, and reveal the similarity of the process to 
our own motor-habits. The psychological nature of this intensive 
method stands over against the formal character of the extensive 
method of typological classification. The two methods supple- 
ment each other. The method of studying the productions of 
primitive art intensively or psychologically, of studying the con. 
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crete conditions under which they have arisen, is very young in 
anthropology. It consists in an effort to go beyond the usual gen- 
eral statements about primitive art, to go deeper into the problems 
wherever the nature of the available material makes it possible. 
This tendency is developing very strongly in American anthro- 
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Fic. 14.—Painted Culhuacan pottery. 


pology, and is inspired and insisted on by Franz Boas. We have 
heard much in late years about the relation of anthropology to psy- 
chology. Our discussion of this subject has, I fear, often been too 
abstract and general to make it fruitful either for the anthropolo- 
gist or for the psychologist. A much better method for mutual 
understanding is, I think, to illustrate by concrete examples what 
we mean by the psychological point of view in anthropology. The 
material alluded to in the above report presents a clear example of 
this aspect. Within the extensive problem of artistic types in the 
Valley of Mexico we discover in the local type of Culhuacan a pos- 
sibility of going deeper and studying intensively the specific con- 
ditions and the specific processes that led to the development of an 
individual art style. 
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IN MEMORIAM: HERMAN KARL HAEBERLIN! 
By FRANZ BOAS 


ERMAN KARL HAEBERLIN, a devoted student of an- 
H thropology, valued member of the American Anthropolog- 
ical Association, died on February 12, 1918, after a long 
illness which had sapped his strength for more than a year. In 
the summer of 1916 while he was engaged in an investigation of the 
tribes of Puget sound, symptoms of diabetes developed. He was 
able to continue his work in 1917, but during the following winter 
the disease increased, and while on a visit in Cambridge he suc- 
cumbed to acidosis. 

Haeberlin was born in Akron, Ohio, on September 11, 1891. He 
received his early education in American schools. Later on the 
family moved to Germany, where he studied at the universities of 
Leipsic and Berlin. In 1914 he came to Columbia University, 
where he took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. For the last 
two years he held a research fellowship in Columbia University. 

I became acquainted with Haeberlin in the summer of 1913, 
while he was still a student in Berlin. The days which I spent there 
with a number of young students will remain unforgotten. There 
were a number of young Germans, a Pole, and a Russian, all de- 
voted to anthropological studies. They attacked their problems 
under the stimulating influence of Lamprecht and Wundt, and were 
carried along by the strong ethnological interests which were cre- 
ated by Adolf Bastian and continued by the men associated with 
the Ethnological Museum of Berlin. They formed a group of the 
best type of young men that we may wish to see. Independent and 
aggressive in thought, free of narrow prejudices, their lively dis- 
cussions embraced the problems of their science, as well as matters 
of general human interest. 

1 Read at the Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association, 
1918, at Baltimore, Md. 
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Haeberlin came to New York, to Columbia University, because 
the work at that University was most closely akin to his own 
interests, and furthermore because the problems of American an- 
thropology had already attracted his attention. The character 
of his work was determined by a keen psychological interest 
founded on a broad philosophical and historical training. He 
Was never a mere collector of facts, but the material of anthrop- 
ology served him to understand the relations between the indi- 
vidual and society. Anthropological observations were interesting 
to him because they throw light upon the relations between indi- 
vidual thought, feeling, and aciion and social environment. In 
this sense he was interested in the application.of the results of an- 
thropological study to the social problems of our day, because the 
attainment of true freedom of thought and action presupposes a 
clear understanding of the social determination of our own activi- 
ties. His point of view appears most clearly in his review of 
Wundt’s ‘ Folk-Psychology,” in his brief note ‘‘ Anti-Professions,”’ 
in his discussion of ‘‘The Concept of the Unconscious,” as well as in 
a review of Eilwood’s ‘Introduction to Social Psychology.” 

Among the numerous phases of anthropological inquiry, he was 
attracted most strongly by the manifestations of the aesthetic life 
of man. His first investigation related to the development of dec- 
orative art among the Pueblo Indians. This study was based on 
the collections of the Berlin museum and on published illustrations. 
His point of view at the time when he wrote this paper was strongly 
dominated by Max Schmidt’s investigations of South American 
art. The inquiry was formal but showed a keen power of analysis 
of decorative design. The work was to appear in the Baessler 
Archiv for 1914, but I do not know whether it has been published. 

Quite a different viewpoint appears in his short paper on the 
principles of aesthetic form in the art of the North Pacific coast in 
which the problem of the characterization of art-style and that of 
the mental attitude of the individual artist are placed in their 
proper light. This point of view had developed in an elaborate 
study of Salishan basketry, material for which had been accumu- 
lated for many years by Mr. James Teit. He was not to finish 
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this piece of work, which at his hands undoubtedly would have 
yielded interesting and important results. A similar problem was 
taken up by him in a discussion of the designs of archaeological 
pottery of Culhuacan near Mexico City. A preliminary report on 
this inquiry appears in this issue of the American Anthropologist. 

Meanwhile the wider concept of culture as dominating all the 
phases of tribal life occupied his attention. The way in which he 
attacked and understood this problem appears clearly in his paper 
“The Idea of Fertilization in the Culture of the Pueblo Indians.” 
With remarkable clearness of vision, particularly for one who had 
never seen a primitive people, he grasped the psychological basis 
of culture as a unit. He summarized his opinions in the following 
characteristic terms: ‘That culture is not comprehensible as a 
summation of diffused elements is proven by the re-interpretation 
of heterogeneous traits according to a uniform scheme of interre- 
lated ideas. The problem of the cultural setting of the Pueblo is 
therefore a psychological one.’’ With this he has also indicated his 
attitude towards the mechanistic theory of cultural diffusion, which 
plays so important a réle in modern ethnology. 

During the last few years Haeberlin undertook fieldwork, 
which also gave important results. The results of a brief archaeo- 
logical investigation in Porto Rico have been published in the 
American Anthropologist. A preliminary note on two trips to Puget 
sound describing a shamanistic performance of the coast Salish has 
also been published. He had also finished a special chapter of a 
discussion of the classification of Salish tribes in which the peculiar 
suffixes of these languages are treated from a comparative point of 
view. Another result of this work was his paper on “Types of Re- 
duplication in Salish Dialects.’ The bulk of the material collected 
on his trips to Puget sound has not been published. It consists of 
detailed information on the mythology and social organization of 
the tribes residing on the Tulalip reservation. 

He also devoted some time to studies of Mexican and prepared 
for publication translations of modern Mexican texts. 

His remarkable industry and thorough preparation made it 
possible for him, in a few years of active work, to produce a very 
large amount of valuable material. 
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We have lost in him one of the most promising anthropologists; 
but we have lost more. All those who knew him remember the 
charm of his personality and the rare excellence of his character. 
To us his departure is a personal loss, and he will not easily be 
forgotten. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New City 
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METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 
Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture, a Study in Method. 

E. Saptrr. (Canada Department of Mines, Geological Survey, Mem- 

oir 90, Anthropological Series, no. 13.) Ottawa, 1916. 87 pp. 

Philosophical papers on anthropological matters are rare on this side 
of the Atlantic, and accordingly Dr. Sapir’s essay on the logic of culture- 
historical studies has met with a warm reception among those of his col- 
leagues who share his interest in theoretical problems. By far the greater 
part of the paper is devoted to inferential evidence for a temporal ar- 
rangement of cultural events; and as might be expected from the author's 
special lines of work the testimony of physical anthropology is dea't with 
rather briefly, while considerable space is granted to that of ethnology 
and proportionately still more to linguistics. This is surely exactly as 
it should be, since a scholar’s most valuable methodological points must 
develop from his personal experience in the handling of data. 

It seems to me accordingly that the linguistic section (pp. 51-85) 
will prove the most fruitful part of Dr. Sapir’s contribution and I wish 
it were greatly expanded. Here he expounds methods that have proved 
significant in Old World investigations, but have hitherto remained 
strangely unfamiliar to the majority of American ethnologists. His de- 
mand that field-workers in studying a department of culture should also 
determine the range and nature of the correlated vocabulary (p. 62) will 
certainly be welcomed with hearty applause. In his discussion of differ- 
entiation the author shows the independence of judgment and construc- 
tive boldness that characterize his work in this domain. He insists on a 
proper weighting of differences before drawing chronological conclusions. 
Thus, all the Central and Eastern Algonkian languages are considered 
jointly equivalent to the Arapaho or the Blackfoot branch of the family, 
whence it is inferred that the pristine home of the stock lies considerably 
to the west of its present geographical center (p. 80). A corresponding 
argument is applied to the Athapascan case and to the Eskimo (p. 81 f.). 

The ethnological part (pp. 13-51) suffers from a certain degree of 
formalism. Dr. Sapir recounts all the various methods that have ac- 
tually been employed in inferring time sequences and his recital partakes 
somewhat of the enumeration of permissible syllogisms in a textbook of 
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logic. However, this tendency is balanced by the stimulating discussion 
of specific instances. The author has evidently sought to draw illus- 
trations from all the principal areas of North America and in view of 
their range it is not surprising to find a number of errors of detail. For 
example, the Mandan can hardly be described as a predominantly agri- 
cultural people (p. 27) and the Sun dance was not wholly lacking among 
the Omaha (p. 49) since their communal hunt embraces a highly distine- 
tive feature of the ceremonial complex, though in an unusual setting. 

Considering the place of survivals in the history of our science, the 
extreme brevity of treatment doled out to them (p. 24) is surprising, even 
if Dr. Sapir were tempted to take a wholly negative attitude towards 
the method. 

Dr. Sapir’s position with reference to certain moot-questions is of 
interest. He anticipates in some measure Dr. Wissler’s recently ex- 
pressed ideas on the correlation of race, language, and civilization (p. 11). 
He rises in defence of native testimony and is pleased to refer to my own 
attitude as one of “lofty scepticism” (p. 7). I must protest that it has 
all the vulgarity cf common sense. If the same ceremonial complex, 
e. g., is Shared by the Sarsi, Blackfoot, and Crow and each of these peoples 
insists that it originated with them, it is difficult to reconcile these state- 
ments. The fact that one of them must be correct does not establish 
the methodological validity of accepting native tradition as history. 
No one doubts that traditions going back a hundred years ago or so may 
contain worth while historical information, though it is astonishing what 
a slight impression significant events make on the aboriginal conscious- 
ness even within so brief a span of time. As soon as we go back further 
we find that relatively advanced tribes like the Zufi concoct schemes that 
canno ibe harmonized with objective evidence. When, finally, we con- 
sider that even so eminently historical a people as the Chinese, who 
possess written records, cannot be trusted absolutely beyond 800 B.c., 
it would be somewhat rash to accept the testimony of North American 
Indians in matters involving equal or greater periods. 

On the other hand, I find myself in hearty accord with the author in 
regard to the subject of culture areas (p. 44 seq.). All that he has to 
offer on this point merits careful study. He is certainly warranted in 
insisting that the culture areas established descriptively as classificatory 
devices are not chronologically equivalent and require sequential eval- 
uation. Further we should not ignore the possibility of other than the 
conventional groupings. It is true that by stressing material factors, 
which involve an adjustment to the geographical environment, Wissler 
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has demonstrated a considerable stability of the cultural centers. But 
when the emphasis is shifted, a different result may appear. Thus, by 
envisaging the intangible totality of cultures rather than their separate 
elements Kroeber comes to divide the tribes of the Pacific slope of North 
America as one unit from the entire remainder of the continent. A 
grouping on the basis of social organization would certainly produce 
novel results, which would be somewhat similar but by no means coter- 
minous with those arrived at if attention were concentrated exclusively 
on kinship terms. Or, taking again the customary point of view for 
comparison, I have long felt that the Southern Siouan tribes should be 
linked with the Central Algonkian rather than with the typical Plains 
people. 

These hints must suffice to indicate the importance of Dr. Sapir’s 
paper. Since practice is still better than theory, most readers will clamor 
for a sequel in which the various methodological principles and cautions 
shall find application to a concrete problem. 

Rosert H. LowiE 


Anthropology Up-to-Date. GEORGE WINTER MITCHELL. The Strat- 
ford COmpany: Boston, 1918. 77 pp. 

This three-fourths hour of serious-faced raillery by an expounder of 
Greek in Queen's University, Kingston, is a symptom of the social ma- 
turity to which anthropology is attaining. The chapter heads sound 
straight enough: Definition, the Founder of Anthropology, Method, 
Magic, the Social Unit, the Origin of Exogamy, Kings and Priests, Util- 
ity of Anthropology, and the like. But at every page or two the quite 
orthodoxly solemn argument slides into a backthrust: 

So if he needed rain, he imitated rain and, as the rain sometimes came, he 
was fooled into believing that he was the cause of it. You will find quite as bad 
logic among civilized people. It-is nd worse than the reasoning of Herbert Spen- 
cer as exemplified at the beginning of this chapter. 

Or this, on method: 

Many ponderous volumes with copious illustrations have been written b; 
modern anthropologists to prove that savages learned to produce fire by the fric- 
tion of wood. Still more ponderous volumes from every quarter of the globe 
prove that many primitive peoples have obtained their belief in spirits and gods 
from visions. 

Lucretius told us all that in two short sentences more than nineteen hundred 
years ago. 

The following reduction, which a monthly review succeeded in 
swallowing to regurgitate in good faith, illumines the instinctive hold of 
the survivals doctrine on every naive mentality: 
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Man began by giving his best to the gods. At first the king or priest was 
sacrificed, and as he was often thought to be deity incarnate he was eaten by the 
worshippers in the belief that by doing so they became permeated with the di- 
vine spirit. Later an animal, such as a bull, was substituted. Bulls came to be 
regarded as too expensive and a goat or pig was sacrificed. Man became more 
niggardly still and fashioned a piece of dough to represent the victim and finally 
they did not even take the trouble to fashion the dough in any image. 

The irony is not always maintained at this level and sometimes dips 
into sheer burlesque, as in the statement that 

Some writers, but they are not up to date, assert that it is his reputation as 
the Father of Lies which entitles Herodotus to be hailed as the Father of An- 
thropology. 
or the punning, under Cannibalism, on struggling missionaries, piéces de 
resistance, and mission furniture. Yet such passages, in juxtaposition 
with references to the Golden Bough, Tylor, Reinach’s Orpheus, Folk- 
ways, Spencer and Gillen, and Robertson Smith, will bewilder and shock 
those whom a subtler sarcasm would have passed through without a scar. 
The skit is just broad enough to amuse any well-read person; but much 
of it is so finely sharpened, and its venom at once so gentle and so genial, 
as to make it doubly refreshing within the profession. Some of us may 
even temporarily succeed in inhibiting, under its ridicule, habits in which 
we have heretofore indulged without shame. 

This being the first sustained notice which wit has deigned to give 
anthropology, the science must be arriving. There remain many pom- 
pousnesses, but thanks are due this professor of the classics for the clatter 
of deflations caused by the pricks which he has strewn between his com- 
pact dedication and his barbed last sentence. 

A. L. KROEBER 
ASIA 
Collection Tovostine des antiquités préhistoriques de Minoussinsk conser- 
vées chez le Dr. HepmMAN A Vasa. Chapitres d'archéologie 
sibérienne par A.-M. TALLGREN, Conservateur-Adjoint au Musée 

Historique de Finlande. Société Finlandaise d’Archéologie, Helsing- 

fors, 1917. 94 p. 4°. 12 plates. 90 text-figs. 

Mr. Tallgren gives in this elegant volume an accurate and intelligent 
account of a collection of 1,053 antiquities gathered in the region of 
Minusinsk on the upper Yenisei in central Siberia by the Russian col- 
lector Tovostin. Of this number, 298 are illustrated on the plates and 
seventeen in the text; the reproductions are excellent. The archaeology 
of this region has for some time been the object of general interest, as it 
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is apt to establish a connecting link between the Scythian area of south- 
ern Russia and the culture of ancient China. Klementz, Aspelin, Rad- 
loff, Martin, and others, have worked in this field, and Tallgren has util- 
ized the labors and results of his predecessors with skill and laudable 
care. He is not content, however, with a mere description of his mate- 
rial, but endeavors to study it historically and chronologically and in its 
relation to the surrounding cultural provinces. He thus presents us with 
a lucid exposé of this vast field, which is of value to every archaeologist; 
and with the spirit of the true scholar he constantly points out lacunae 
in our knowledge and problems still awaiting solution. 

The antiquities of the stone age along the banks of the upper Yenisei 
are but imperfectly known, and while many stations of the stone age 
have been located, rational excavations have not yet been carried out. 
Finds of stone implements are rather scarce; and many of these, partic- 
ularly phallic emblems and ceremonial nephrite objects, are doubtless 
contemporaneous with the early bronze age. The author has justly 
recognized the similarity of these perforated nephrites with analogous 
specimens in ancient China, as described by me, but what the rea! his- 
torical connection is in this as well as in other groups still escapes our 
knowledge. 

Bronze and copper socketed: celts play a prominent réle in the early 
bronze period of central Siberia; at least eight hundred of these are known 
at present. The author holds tentatively that, unless further information 
comes to light, this type may be regarded as due to European, more par- 
ticularly, Hungarian influence. I feel somewhat sceptical about this 
point. In China this type is not so rare, as the author inclines to assume, 
but is rather common; even the spiral decorations on the celts are iden- 
tical in China and Siberia. Assuredly we require more facts before we 
can hope to formulate positive conclusions. A very characteristic fea- 
ture of the outfits of Minusinsk culture is represented by the short double- 
edged daggers provided with a guard, hilt, and blade being turned out in 
a single cast; exactly the same type prevailed at a certain time in China. 
Knives of a great variety of forms are still more abundant, and are re- 
garded by Tallgren as thoroughly national, while he seeks the origin of the 
dagger outside of the valley of the Yenisei. The bronze scythes, accord- 
ing to the author, were utilized by the nomads to cut the grass necessary 
for the feeding of cattle during the winter, but in no case were they proper 
agricultural implements. This stricture, it seems to me, is not necessary, 
for the ancient and modern nomads of Siberia and Mongolia, as we know 
from Chinese records and present-day conditions, did to some extent 
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practise agriculture, this being chiefly the task of slaves. The true nature 
of nomadism still remains to be studied; in fact, however, there is no 
nomadic tribe in Asia that would ever have subsisted exclusively on its 
herds and animal products. There is no doubt that the culture of Minu- 
sinsk is that of a tribe of horsemen, as evidenced by the numerous horse’s 
bits, stirrups, and other horse equipments, as well as by petroglyphs of 
mounted archers. I regret that Tallgren has not taken up this important 
problem as to the identity of this bronze-age people; in view of Radloff's 
antiquated and unacceptable theories, a restatement of the case becomes 
imperative. In my opinion, we are here confronted with the culture of 
a Turkish tribe. 

Once more we note the wide distribution of Chinese metal mirrors 
over Siberia. Those illustrated on Plate vim, 11, 12, and 13, on the 
basis of comparative material from China, may with certainty be iden- 
tified with productions of the T’ang period (A.D 618-906), while No. 10 
belongs to the Sung epoch (A.D. 960-1278). As to the mirrors with de- 
signs of vine and grapes, Mr. Tallgren adheres to the theory of Hirth 
that these originated under the Han, and that the motive was introduced 
into China by General Chang K’ien toward the end of the second cen- 
tury B.c.; this opinion, however, is no longer accepted and rests on a 
fallacy: these mirrors range from about the fourth to the seventh century 
A.D., and the motive bears no relation to Greek-Bactrian art, but hails 
from Sasanian Persia. 

The alloy of the bronze objects has not yet been analyzed for eco- 
nomic reasons, but the author, relying on analyses formerly made, em- 
phasizes the curious fact that they contain a remarkable abundance of 
zinc, which is also found in bronzes of eastern Russia, even in those sus- 
pected of North European provenience and showing in type no resem- 
blance to Siberian objects. Another notable fact as yet unexplained is 
the great variation in the composition of Siberian bronzes, “especially 
as zinc is unknown in Chinese bronzes according to the canonical books 
of the Chinese and eventually a Chinese influence in Siberia might be 
admitted.”” I believe I can give some information on this point. A 
careful analysis of a hundred well-defined ancient Chinese bronzes in 
Field Museum, soon to be published, has revealed the interesting fact 
that the variability in the composition of the alloys is exceedingly large 
and that zinc occurs in rather considerable proportions. Hence the 
affinity of ancient Chinese to ancient Siberian bronze in its purely tech- 
nical aspect is perfect and will be definitely established,—a fact which 
for historical reasons had long ago been suspected by me. 
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The imitation of a cowry-shell (Cypraa moneta) in lime-stone (plate 
XI, 17) is of great interest, as we have from ancient China a large num- 
ber of such cowries, both real and reproduced in bone and inscribed. 
Our knowledge of prehistoric Siberian ceramics is still very unsatisfac- 
tory; comprehensive collections are stored up in the Museum of Minu- 
sinsk, but not yet published. The Tovostin collection contains only 
five complete pottery jars and a number of sherds. These jars appear to 
be reproductions of bronze vessels. I am in perfect agreement with the 
author in regarding the type of the so-called Scythian kettle as of Central- 
Asiatic origin, particularly emanating from the region of Minusinsk, and 
I avail myself of this opportunity to state again that, contrary to what 
has been asserted by superficial observers, this type meets with no 
counterpart in China, and that China has nothing to do with its develop- 
ment. 

I was but able to touch here on some of the problems suggested by 
the rich and solid publication of Mr. Tallgren, which it is a pleasure to 
announce. In a letter he has informed me that after the war he is plan- 
ning to come to America for a study of our museums; he may be sure 
that his visit will be warmly welcomed. 

B. LAUFER 
Hindu Achievements in Exact Science. A Study in the History of Sci- 
entific Development. BENoY KUMAR SARKAR. Longmans, Green 

and Co.: New York, 1918. 82 p. 

The ethnologist is always gratified at a book in which the achieve- 
ments of a people outside the pale of our narrow culture-sphere are 
vividly and forcibly expounded. Professor Sarkar desires to furnish for 
popular consumption ‘‘some of the chronological links and logical affin- 
ities between the scientific investigations of the Hindu and those of the 
Greeks, Chinese, and Arabs,’ without going into technical details or 
relating the migration of ideas. He briefly sets forth, without giving new 
facts, what the Aryan stock of ancient India has accomplished in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, metallurgy, medicine, and natural 
history. Owing to its simple and succinct presentation, his book will 
doubtless find many readers, and I hope that these will not be confined 
to students interested in the history of science, but that also many eth- 
nologists will imbibe its lessons, for all science has emerged from the do- 
main of folklore. In making this recommendation, however, it is the 
reviewer's duty to call attention also to the weak points of the book. Mr. 
Sarkar does not entirely escape from the exaggerations of the specialist, 
but, what is far worse, writes from the standpoint of the extreme nation- 
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alist. The nationalist movement among the highly educated and intelli- 
gent Bengali is in itself an interesting phenomenon, yet, whatever the 
merits and drawbacks of nationalism may be (many of us who have the 
progress of mankind at heart are absolutely opposed to it), it must never 
be wedded to science. The history of science can be written only from 
the universal, broad-minded, and sympathetic viewpoint of humanity, 
and it makes no difference to the true humanist whether an idea or dis- 
covery is due to India or China, to the Greeks or the Arabs, to the Ne- 
groes or the Maya. Apodictic and dogmatic assertions, such as “‘the 
Hindu were the first to discover gold,” and “the Hindu taught the world 
the art of extracting iron from the ores”’ (p. 68) cannot be subscribed to 
by any one; nor is it true that the Hindu discovered zinc during the four- 
teenth century; at a much earlier date zinc was extracted from the ore in 
Sasanian Persia and from that quarter became known in China. Caraka 
and Sucruta were assuredly great physicians, but it is hardly necessary 
to praise them at the expense of Galen or to belittle Theophrastus or 
Pliny. Mr. Sarkar’s mind is too full of modern scientific facts and ter- 
minology and too prone to interpret and to project these without moder- 
ation into the thoughts of the Indians. In natural history, 

considerable power of observation was exhibited, as well as remarkable precision 
in description, and suggestiveness in expression. Their nature study was ori- 
ented to the practical needs of socio-economic life. It was minute and compre- 
hensive, and so far as it went, avoided the fallacies of mal-observation and non- 
observation. Whatever be the value of the results achieved, the investigation 
was carried on in a genuine scientific spirit (p. 67). 

These exuberant remarks are not warranted by the facts. I shall cite 
but one example: the ancient Indians classified the rhinoceros among the 
five-toed animals (cf. M. Chakravarti, Animals in the Inscriptions of 
Piyadasi); until the dawn of our science of zodlogy it was only the Chinese 
and the great Al-Beruni who knew correctly that the animal was pos- 
sessed of three hoofs on each foot. In The Diamond (p. 65) I have given 
a good instance of how the modern Indian school proceeds to claim Euro- 
pean discoveries as their own simply by reading into their texts what 
these do not say, and thus to proclaim the phosphorescence of the dia- 
mond as an Indian asset centuries before Boyle. 


India was the greatest industrial power of antiquity. It was the manufactures 
of the Hindu, which, backed up by their commercial enterprise, served as stand- 
ing advertisements of India in Egypt, Babylonia, Judaea, Persia, etc. To the 
Romans of the imperial epoch and the Europeans of the middle ages, also, the 
Hindu were noted chiefly as a nation of industrial experts. 
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The mere intimation to conceive the Indians as industrialists and adver- 
tisers makes me shiver. 

The compass as an early invention of India (p. 38) is adopted from 
Mookerji, but, as shown by me (this journal, 1917, p. 77), this interpre- 
tation rests on a fallacy. There is, moreover, no Sanskrit work which 
mentions the compass. The invention of gun-powder in India is nothing 
but a learned fable based on the antedating of recent texts, misunder- 
standings and misinterpretation of terms, seasoned with a strong dose of 
imagination and uncritical methods. According to the school to which 
Mr. Sarkar belongs, chemistry, that is, alchemy, is of perfectly indigenous 
growth in India: the Hindu chemical investigators of the fifth and sixth 
centuries A.D. even anticipated by one millennium the work of Paracelsus 
and Libavius, and the physico-chemical theories as to combustion, heat, 
chemical affinity, were clearer, more rational, and more original than those 
of van Helmont or Stahl. In my opinion, alchemy is an Egypto-Hellen- 
istic science, first developed in Egypt in the first centuries preceding our 
era, and was thence transmitted to India and China. 

Mr. Sarkar undervalues the expansion and influence of Hellenism, 
for he states, 

Every attempt on the part of modern scholars to trace the Hellenic or Helle- 
nistic sources of Hindu learning has been practically a failure (p. 5); 
and his patriotism culminates in the dogma, 
India’s indebtedness to foreign peoples for the main body of her culture is vir- 
tually nil. 
This is plainly unsound super-Indianism. My enthusiasm for India is 
no less than that of our author, but I have been inconsiderate enough to 
demonstrate that burning-lenses and the puppet-play or marionettes 
were derived by the Indians from the west; and there is no doubt in the 
minds of all unbiased students that India, especially as to mechanical 
inventions, owes a large debt, not to the Greeks, but to Alexandrine- 
Oriental-Hellenistic civilization of western Asia. I also hope to continue 
my studies in this direction and to furnish exact evidence for the depend- 
ence of Indian alchemy. The Indians, in my estimation, cannot be 
characterized as an inventive nation. There are many points, particu- 
larly as to the evaluation of Indian authors, their works and their dates, 
in which I am at odds with Mr. Sarkar, but discussions of this nature 
would require many pages and interest only the orientalist. Taken as 
a whole, his book is a valuable summary and worth reading. 

B. LAUFER 
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Korean Buddhism. History—Condiiion—Art. Three Lectures by 

FREDERICK STARR. Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1918. 104 p. 

37 pl. 

Korea has always been the step-daughter of Oriental science. There 
is, of course, the usual number of books, even those which pretend to 
give a history of the country, a few good papers by specialists, and a 
mass of worthless printed matter. There is neither a good grammar nor 
a tolerably satisfactory dictionary of the language. There is but one 
man, M. Courant at Lyons, France, who has a claim to the title of Korean 
scholar. Serious research is required for all branches of Korean culture 
and, above all, for Korean Buddhism. Professor Starr is fortunate enough 
to have made four journeys to Korea since 1911; thus he has had occa- 
sion to see a great deal, to hear and learn much, and to photograph much. 
He was especially attracted by Buddhism. His lectures make a pleasant 
causerie, and when .the author recites his adventures and impressions, 
he is always entertaining, but, not having access to original sources, he 
sometimes treads on unsafe ground as soon as historical questions or 
Buddhist philosophy come to the fore. In discussing the introduction 
of Buddhism into Korea, Starr speaks briefly of the first missionar es 
Syun-to (Chinese Shun-tao), Marananda, and Mik-ho-cha (Chinese Mo- 
hu-tse, anciently Mak-gu-tse) and arrives at the following anthropolo- 
gical theory (p. 16): 

Sundo! was a man from Tibet; I suppose he represented the great Mongolian 
race, that he was a yellow man; Marananda, who brought religion to Pakche 
was a Hindu; presumably he represented the Caucasic peoples; he may have been 
dark, but our courts would probably have to call him a white man; Mukocha was 
called a black man, a negro, and probably really represented the Ethiopian race. 
Is it not interesting that the peninsula of Korea should have received its first 
generally spread religion through representatives of the three great races of the 
world, the yellow, white and black? 

Shun-tao was not a Tibetan, but a Chinese monk, who arrived in the 
kingdom of Kokurye in Korea in A.D. 372 (not 369, as stated on p. 4). 
Tibet emerges from darkness not earlier than the seventh century A.D., 


1 Throughout the author transcribes Korean names in their Japanese garb. This 
procedure is unfortunate, especially with respect to Buddhist nomenclature, and can- 
not be justified on any rational basis. Korean literature and Buddhism are derived 
from China, while Japanese Buddhism emanates from Korea (about A.p. 552); accord- 
ingly, Korean terms should first be given in Korean, then in Chinese, and finally be 
identified with their Indian equivalents. Every serious student of Buddhism knows 
Sanskrit, and all students of Buddhism are familiar with the Indian terminology, and 
can readily refer to one of the numerous handbooks of Buddhism if in search of ex- 
planation. 
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when Buddhism was first introduced, but in 369 there was no such com- 
munity as Tibet, nor a Tibetan Buddhist. Marananda, who came from 
China to Korea in 384, may have been an Indian:! tradition designates 
him merely as a Hu, a term which usually refers to the Iranian and other 
tribes of Central Asia (cf. Courant, T’oung Pao, 1900, p. 320, and Bib- 
liographie coréenne, III, p. 215). Mik-ho-cha is far from being an 
African; his name is purely Korean, and all that is known about him is 
that in the first part of the fifth century he came from Kokurye to the 
kingdom of Sinra or Silla. The notion of his black skin is purely legen- 
dary, as the first element of his name is written with a Chinese character 
that means “ink.” 

The highly developed literary cultivation of the Koreans and their 
achievements in the art of printing are well known. The Chinese trans- 
lation of the Tripitaka, the sacred canon of the Buddhists, was first 
printed in A.D. 972. The Koreans followed with the second edition in 
1010, which is the oldest and best of all the different editions now in 
existence, and a copy of which, brought to Japan in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, is still preserved in Tokyo (cf. Bunyiu Nanjio, 
Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka, p. xxiv). Starr (p. 26) mentions 
only a later edition. In many instances the superiority of the Korean 
text to the Chinese and Japanese versions has been upheld by our schol- 
ars. 

A few notes are devoted to the curious miryek of Korea (p. 23). This 
word is Korean (not Japanese) and simply means “stone men”’ (cf. T. de 
Lacouperie, “‘The Miryeks or Stone-Men of Corea,’’ Journ. Roy. As. 
Soc., 1887, with illustration) ; it has nothing to do with Mi-rok, the Sino- 
Indian name of Maitreya. I believe that Starr is generally correct in 
his theory that rude stone figures belonged to the ancient national re- 
ligion of Korea, and were subsequently adopted by’ Buddhism and shaped 
into Buddhistic images. In my opinion, there is some connection here 
with the stone statues (the kameniye baby of the Russians) of Mongolia, 
southern Siberia, and Russia; but this is a complex problem which remains 
to be studied at close quarters. 

According to Starr (p. 50) ‘‘ Buddha taught that we end in Nirvana.” 
Buddha taught nothing of the kind. The Nirvana was not for the mul- 
titude, but was the highest and ultimate goal and reward of the enlight- 
ened one, the Buddha; it meant the extinction of the individual and his 
absorption in the absolute and infinite. 


1 The Sanskrit name does not allow of an inference as to nationality, as non- 
Indian monks also usually have an ecclesiastic name in Sanskrit. 
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A problem not touched upon is the relation of Korean Buddhism to 
Lamaism. W. W. Rockhill (China's Intercourse with Korea, p. 60) has 
called attention to the fact that the Buddhism of Korea presents many 
curious analogies’ with the Tibetan form of Buddhism, and that in the 
style of church architecture, painting, etc., it has certainly been influ- 
enced by it. This coincidence may be explained from the fact that during 
the seventh century Korean monks were in the habit of making pilgrim- 
ages to India, and some of these traveled by way of Tibet and Nepal. 
The famous Chinese monk and pilgrim, Yi-tsing, has recorded the travels 
of seven Korean Buddhists (cf. T’oung Pao, 1892, p. 462; and Chavannes, 
Voyages des pélerins bouddhistes, pp. 32-36). Chavannes’ work is a 
complete translation of Yi-tsing’s book and merits preference over the 
rendering of Beal (quoted in the Notes, p. 99), which is incomplete and 
rather inexact. 

The lecture on art does not quite satisfy a student of Buddhist 
archaeology and iconography. The problem to be pursued would be to 
study the Korean types and forms in their relation to those of China, 
Central Asia, and India, and finally to answer the question as to how the 
Koreans have developed, assimilated, or digested this foreign art and 
evolved a style of their own. The illustrations form a valuable feature 
of the book, but no discrimination is made between real art-works, as, 
for instance, the Bodhisatva in plate 1x, who rivals the best Chinese 
sculptures of the T'ang period, and inane, mechanical modern reproduc- 
tions, such as the hideous Maharajas on plates x1x—xx1, who are 
hardly worth the cost of illustration. The paintings on plates xxxI- 
XXXII, being reproduced on too small a scale, are unfortunately lost. 

It is gratifying to learn that there is a modern movement in the Bud- 
dhism of Korea which the author says seems to show that it has real 
vitality, and he thinks that it may have a political part to play: “if hos- 
tile to Japan, when the crisis comes, as it surely will come, when Japan 
will be tried out again and once for all on Korean soil, Korean Buddhism 
may be the decisive element in that moment of test.’ Professor Starr's 
lectures must be regarded as an hors d’euvre; he has accumulated con- 
siderable material on the subject which he should be urged to publish at 
the earliest possible moment. 

B. LAUFER 


Quelques considérations sur les jeux en Chine et leur développement syn- 
chronique avec celui de l’empire chinois. Captain GEORGE E. MAUGER. 
(Extrait des Bulletins et Mémoires de la Société d’Anthropologie de 
Paris. Paris, 1917.) 44 p., 16 text-figures. 
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This is a highly interesting and suggestive study in which the author 


endeavors to trace the development of a certain number of Chinese games 
and to reveal their relations to political and social conditions. The 
latter idea is novel and merits attention and consideration. The obvious 
difficulty is that, while we are familiar with the present-day games, their 
history has been little studied and to a large extent is still very obscure, 
chiefly owing to the fact that most of the ancient books on games in 
which a considerable literature still existed under the Sui dynasty (a.p. 
590-617) are now lost. Of draught-games, the wei-k‘i (‘‘ game of block- 
ade’’) is the national game of China traceable to ancient times; it is a 
war-game for military instruction, a field of tactical problems. Captain 
Mauger describes it well and concludes, 

This game may be regarded as representing the individualistic period of the 
empire. Then the great chief domineering through his will and his power has 
but the one object to conquer for his people the largest possible space of territory. 
Soon, however, the empire develops; the territories grow more considerable and 
necessitate a more complex organization; feudalism appears, the great chief di- 
rects from his palace his vassals who fight for him, and we have chess. 

He goes on to explain the ideas underlying chess from the state organ- 
ization of the Chou dynasty (1122-247 B.c.). I do not deny that this 
sort of historico-philosophical interpretation of objects is ingenious, but 
what is ingenious is not necessarily true. The author, of course, accepts 
as a fact that chess was known in the China of that period, and its origin 
is even traced to eleven centuries B.C. in a tradition furnished to him by 
a Chinese friend and taken from a classical schoolbook. The information 
of our Chinese friends may well serve us as a guide, but must never be 
accepted without serious and critical examination. This misconception 
is caused by the verb yi, which means “to play at wei-k‘i,”” but is erron- 
eously translated also ‘‘to play at chess.’’ Granted that it could have the 
latter meaning, of what help would it be? We have no description of 
any game approaching chess from that remote period. The present 
term for chess (siang-k‘i, “‘elephant-game"’; the word k‘i denotes any 
game played on a board with counters) makes its first appearance during 
the sixth century A.D., but careful examination of subsequent Chinese 
documents decides in favor of the opinion that this game is not identical 
with the modern chees, but was one of astronomical lore referring to sun, 
moon, and constellations; for the word siang signifies also “star, constel- 
lation.” This type, nevertheless, may have also been a war-game, for, 
in the literature of the Sui, the bibliography relating to this game is 
placed at the end of military literature (Sui shu, ch. 34, p. 9); while the 
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following T'ang dynasty assigns books on games to the department of 
liberal arts (T‘ang shu, ch. 59, p. 12). Wei-k*i and chess, in the same 
manner as music and caligraphy, belong to the fundamentals of a liberal 
education and to the prerequisites of a gentleman. The present chess 
exhibits some principal differences from the Indian game, but, on the 
other hand, also very striking coincidences with it, so that, in my opin- 
ion, Chinese chess is a cross-breed between a national Chinese game 
(now extinct) and the caturanga imported from India: It will thus be 
seen that the history of chess in China presents a problem of great com- 
plexity which can be solved only by minute documentary study. A 
philosophy of games, as well as of other ideas, can hardly be attempted 
before their real history is completely and exactly ascertained. The 
author observes, with reference to cliess, 
Pour nous il nous semble que I’idée du jeu aurait pu aussi bien étre introduite et 
adaptée en se simplifiant dans l'Inde venant de Chine, que le contraire si l'un 
et l'autre n’a pas eu une origine indépendante. 
This opinion is not acceptable. Chess is a thoroughly national game of 
India without a trace of Chinese influence. If Captain Mauger would 
try to eliminate the Indian features from Chinese chess, he would dis- 
cover several traits to support his theory; for instance, the king of our 
chess is replaced by a general in China, because the majesty of the em- 
peror was so exalted that he could not figure in a game of the vulgar, and 
he himself never went to war, but sent a general to fight his enemies. 
The author is perfectly correct in deriving the divination games of 
China from India, but then it is somewhat surprising that he overlooks 
the Indian origin of dice; to him the origin of dice in China remains ob- 
scure. The Indian (Pali) word pdsa (‘‘die, dice’) bears no relation 
whatever to Chinese p‘ai (“‘board, cards, domino’’), as he thinks, but 
the Sanskrit word prdsaka (also paca, pacgaka) has been adopted by the 
Chinese in the form po-lo-sai (anciently *pa-la-sak), a very accurate 
transcription of the Indian model, which appears as early as the fifth 
century in the Chinese version of the Brahmajalasiitra (§33), translated 
by Kumirajiva in 406. Subsequently this was abbreviated into sai 
(*sak); and the modern vernacular names for dice (Peking Sai, Middle 
China sé, Canton Sik) are nothing but adaptations of the same Indian 
word (cf. also Siamese saka). Sanskrit prasaka and Chinese po-lo-sai 
denote in particular the Persian game nard (our backgammon), intro- 
duced into China in the first part of the sixth century, on which I expect 
to report in the near future. As is well known, dice are of immemorial 
antiquity in India, being used both for divination and gambling. A 
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standard book on Indian dice was contained in the literature of the Sui. 
It is positively certain that in the period of Chinese antiquity down to 
the first centuries A.D. no dice were ever employed. The methods of 
ancient Chinese divination are perfectly known, being mainly concerned 
with the consultation of the tortoise and reading the cracks and lines in 
the burnt shell of this divine animal. These methods could not lead, 
and in fact did not lead, to the development of any game. 

Captain Mauger devotes the greater part of his article to a study of 
dice games, dominoes, and playing-cards and their interaction. Of 
cards he describes a number of local variations, also several hitherto 
unknown, and makes a substantial contribution to the subject. He 
doubtless possesses a good practical knowledge of Chinese games and 
others, but should join hands with one in Paris who is posted on historical 
questions and would lead him more safely through the complex labyrinth 
of research of this character. Games are hard nuts to crack. It is also 
somewhat dangerous to write on Chinese subjects without some knowl- 
edge of the language and without a clear perception of historical devel- 
opment. It is a rather disturbing faux pas to characterize the Chinese 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as “un peuple essentiellement 
féodal”’ (p. 41), since feudalism was destroyed at the end of the third 
century B.c. I would finally remark that A. van der Linde, the famed 
author of the history of chess, was not a Dane (p. 19), but a Hollander, 
and that the name of another Hollander, quoted twice (p. 29), is Visser- 
ing (not Visserung). 

B. LAUFER 


The Encyclopaedia Sinica. SAMUEL CoULING. Shanghai: Kelly and 

Walsh (or Oxford University Press), 1917. 634 p. 

Although I am not a believer in making cyclopedias, as in the pres- 
ent state of science we have better things to do and our knowledge of 
China is still far from being complete, the work of S. Couling merits a 
hearty welcome as a pioneer and as the fruit of hard and patient labors. 
If it does not satisfy in many points the specialist, it will be a useful 
reference-book to the public at large and to any one in quest of speedy 
information on a subject connected with China. The author modestly 
calls his book a beginning and promises greater completeness in future 
editions; but the beginning he has made is a good one, and he has pro- 
vided a basis and framework for a larger and finer building to follow. 
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NORTH AMERICA 


The Indian in Ohio. H.C. SHETRONE. (Reprinted from Ohio Archzo- 
logical and Historical Quarterly, July, 1918.) Pp. 1-248, a map of 
the Ohio country, and other ills. Columbus, Ohio, 1918. 

The Ohio Archzological and Historical Society and its museum at 
Columbus are to be congratulated upon the attractive and useful hand- 
book their Assistant Curator, H. C. Shetrone, has prepared for those who 
wish to understand the collections in that museum and to realize the 
significance of Ohio’s unrivalled prehistoric remains. 

First of all, the reader is given a sound statement of the position of 
aboriginal America in the culture of the world as a whole. Then follow 
- four chapters dealing with the Indian of the historic period and his reac- 
tions to the encroaching whites. This is well done. Succinct accounts 
of all the Indian wars are given with sketches of the most distinguished 
chiefs. We sometimes fail to realize that the Indian tribes of the east 
crowded back into Ohio made their last desperate stand in that territory. 
The initial victories of the Indians led to President Washington's sending 
an army under St. Clair which was all but annihilated by Tecumseh, 
Little Turtle, Brant, and Simon Girty. The success of a later attempt 
by Wayne is known to all and the failure of the Indians in the war of 
1812 brought the great struggle to a close. Still it was not until 1842 
that the last Indians left the state 


the Wyandot. 

This whole story is concisely and skillfully told. The author's atti- 
tude toward the Indian is one of sympathy but not that of a defender. 
We certainly have him to thank for this painstaking review of the crit- 
ical period in the history of the Ohio Valley tribes. 

The final chapters deal with prehistoric Ohio. Some of the topics 
treated are The Distribution and Character of the Mounds, Fort Ancient 
Culture, Hopewell Culture, Minor Culture Groups, Questions of Origin 
and Race. The most interesting section is the reconstruction of the two 
leading culture types. Here the author is at his best. From his long 
field experience and his wide ethnological knowledge, he gives us a 
sketch of what a definite village (Fuert village site) was like in the time 
of Fort Ancient. This is followed in turn by a contrasted view of life 
under the Hopewell culture 

We regret that the author did not venture to segregate the mounds 
and earthworks belonging to each culture upon distribution maps. Also, 
a clear statement of the apparent chronological distinctions would be a 
great advantage. However, the author promises these in a future pub- 
lication. 
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The vo'ume is well illustrated and attractively bound. Asa Museum 
Handbook it is highly commendable. 
CLARK WISSLER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Decorative Textiles. An Illustrated Book on Coverings for Furniture, 
Walls and Floors, including Damasks, Brocades and Velvets, Tap- 
estries, Laces, Embroideries, Chintzes, Cretonnes, Drapery and Fur- 
niture Trimmings, Wall Papers, Carpets and Rugs, Tooled and IlI- 
luminated Leathers. GEORGE LELAND HUNTER. Pp. 1-458. 580 
illustrations, 27 plates in color. Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
Lippincott Company; Grand Rapids: The Dean-Hicks Company, 
1918. 

The editorial announcement of this volume promises a series of works 
on the modern house-furnishing arts and is inspired by the high ideals 
of Good Furniture Magazine. The volume before us deais with the tex- 
tiles used in house decoration. The principal subjects discussed are 
Velvets, Laces, Embroideries, Carpets, Rugs, Tapestries, and Wall 
Papers. While not an anthropological work, the history of the several 
textiles is outlined and special notice is given to Peruvian and other pre- 
historic examples usually ignored by textile writers. The character- 
istics of each recognized class of textiles are concisely stated in terms of 
the technique. 

It is fitting that a work professing to deal with modern art objects 
should show exquisite taste. No pains have been spared to realize this 
ideal in the present volume. The color plates are fine, the half-tone en- 
gravings excellent and the typography pleasing. 

CLARK WISSLER 


Yarn and Cloth Making. An Economic Study. Mary Lots KIssELL, 
A.M. Pp. xxvii, 1-252. 8g illustrations. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York, 1918. 

The author, known to anthropologists for her constructive studies of 
aboriginal textiles, has put her teaching experience into this small com- 
pact manual of cloth making. There are fifty pages of text enumerating 
the mechanical principles involved in yarn and cloth fabrication, but 
these are rather as introductions to the main body of the book, which is 
a closely formalized outline of the historical development of Euro- 
Asiatic spinning and weaving. The effort has been to extend this out- 
line to include all the primitive forms of these processes and thus present 
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in one scheme the total textile culture of the world. Accompanying the 
outline is a full bibliography including the titles of many obscure works 
on the subject. Lastly, mention should be made of what is in some re- 
spects the most useful part of the book, a series of 89 illustrations taken 
from the best publications and materials available, ranging from archaeo- 
logical sketches of great antiquity to photographs of modern processes. 

Thus, while designed as a textbook for students of household arts, 
it will be serviceable as a handbook to anthropologists and curators of 
museums. 


CLARK WISSLER 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Broom, R. The Evidence afforded by the Boskop Skull of a New 
Species of Primitive Man (Homo Capensis), Anthropological Papers of 
the American Museum of Natural History, vol. xxi, pt. II.; pp. 63-79. 
New York, 1918. 


Gamio, Manuel. Programa de la Direccion de Estudios Arqueo- 
légicos y Etnograficos. (Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento), Mexico, 
1918. 44 pp. 


Laufer, B. Edouard Chavannes. (Reprinted from the Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, 1918, vol. 38, pp. 202-205.) 


Loan-Words in Tibetan. (Extrait du T‘oung-pao, 2° Serie, vol. 
Xvi, no. 4, Oct. 1916, pp. I-152.) 


Matsumura, Akira. Contributions to the Ethnography of Micro- 
nesia (Journal of the College of Science, Imperial University of Tokyo, 
vol. xt, Art. 7, 1918). Tokyo, 1918. 174 pp., 36 pls., incl. map, 72 figs. 

Moir, J. Reid. Professor Elliot Smith's Views.on Flint Implements. 
(Science Progress, 1919, XIII, 450-453.) 


Newcombe, C.F. The McGill Totem Pole. (The Ottawa Naturalist, 
1918, XXXII, no. 6, 99 seq.) 


Rivers, W. H. R. Dreams and Primitive Culture. A Lecture de- 
livered in the John Rylands Library on the roth of April, 1918. Man- 
chester: University Press (Longmans, Green and Co.), 1917-1918. 28pp. 


Sarkar, Benoy Kumar, assisted by Rakshit, Hemendra K. The Folk- 
Element in Hindu-Culture; a Contribution to Socio-religious Studies in 
Hindu Folk-Institutions. Longmans, Green and Co.; 1917, vol. Xx, 
312 pp. 
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Spier, Leslie. Physiological Age: The Relation of Dentition to Body 
Growth. (Reprinted from the Dental Cosmos, Oct., 1918.) 8 pp. 


Starr, Frederick. Korean Buddhism; History—Condition—Art. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1918, vol. x1x, 104 pp., 37 pls. 


Wallis, Wilson D. Messiahs; Christian and Pagan. Boston: Badger 
(The Gorham Press), 1918. 276 pp. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE Erowan Mounp Group 


THE writer visited the great mound near Cartersville, Bartow county, 
Georgia, in March, 1918. The land had been recently ploughed and no 
rain had fallen for some time; the ground was therefore very dry and the 
conditions favorable for observation. 

The mound, or mound group, stands on the northerly side of the 
Etowah river, close to the bank, about three miles from Cartersville. 
It consists of the great mound, sixty-one feet in height,! with a base, three 
hundred and thirty by three hundred and eighty feet, covering slightly 
less than three acres. The great mound contains about four million 
three hundred thousand cubic feet of earth. The area of the top is about 
one hundred and seventy by one hundred and seventy-six feet, or about 
seven tenths of an acre. There are two smaller mounds, about fifteen 
feet in height, one on each flank of the great mound, between it and the 
river. 

The group is situated in a small plain, or bottom land, in the bend of 
the river, from which the land rises on all sides to the hills. There is a 
considerable dip, or swale, a short distance from the group on the west- 
erly, or downstream side. 

The plan of this group given in Squier and Davis,? does not give a 
correct idea of the situation. The group described therein is located on 
the Coosa river, somewhere in Alabama, apparently. 

The plan given in figure 1, Smithsonian Report, 1881, page 624, con- 
veys an entirely erroneous impression of the encircling ditch, which is 
represented as beginning in the river, below the group, sweeping in a 
continuous circle nearly around it to the northeasterly side. In this de- 
scription Charles Whittelsey states that the ditch is about two hundred 
yards distant from the group of mounds which seems to the writer about 
correct. 

The drawing accompanying the article by Cyrus Thomas’ represents 
the ditch in about the same fashion; that is to say, beginning in the river 
below the group, encircling it nearly to the river above. In addition, 

1F. W. Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, vol. 1, p. 444. 


2 Ancient Monuments. 
2 Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, page 299. 
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the two large ponds, or pits, are shown lying northwesterly from the 
group connected with the ditch. Some writers have offered the opinion 
that the ditch originally touched the river at each end. 

There are two features of the great mound which have attracted 
notice in the past. On the southerly, or river side, there is an apron 
or platform of earth reaching on the westerly side to within about 
twenty feet of the top, and declining on the easterly side to the level of 
the ground. It is about fifty feet in width and has often been described 
as a roadway, or ramp, leading to the top; the final ascent, it is supposed, 
was accomplished by a flight of steps. 

The other feature to which we have alluded is a projection, or slide, 
of earth on the easterly side, sometimes conjectured to have been a 
refuse heap. 

At the time of the writer's visit, the timber had been recently cut 
away and the top freshly ploughed. The sides are still as steep as it is 
possible to make such slopes with the stiff tenacious clay used in their 
construction. A stone knife was picked up by the writer while ascend- 
ing the difficult slope on the westerly side. 

C. C. Jones! has the following statement: 

East of this group, and within the enclosure, is a chain of four sepulchral mounds, 
ovoidal in shape. Little interest attaches to them. Nothing, aside from their 
location in the vicinity of these larger tumuli and their being within the area 
formed by the canal and the river, distinguishes them from numerous earth- 
mounds scattered here and there throughout the length and breadth of the Eto- 
wah and Oostenaula valleys. 

Charles Whittlesey? refers to these small mounds in the following 
manner: 

Two hundred yards to the northeast are the remains of four low mounds within 
the ditch, near the large pits. 

It was these small mounds which, having gained the top of the great 
mound and looking off in the direction of the northeast, first arrested the 
writer's attention. The earth surrounding the group of large mounds is 
dark, nearly black, in color, of a loose loamy texture; growing lighter in 
color away from the group. Across the small plain, or bottom, the 
ground rises into a terrace on the easterly and northerly sides, while it 
drops away into a swale to the westward. 

Along the edge of this terrace, the objects described by C. C. Jones 
stand out prominently in the landscape as red heaps, or low mounds, 
disposed in regular order on the right hand, or easterly, side. A few 


1 Antiquities of the Southern Indians, page 139. 
2 Op. cit., page 626. 
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bits of broken pottery may be picked up in the intervening space, or 
bottom. Arrived at the mounds, they appear distinctly differentiated 
from the surrounding land in form, color, and texture. The earth upon 
them is red, tends to unite into masses, and has decidedly the appearance 
of having been burned. These mounds are distinctly pear-shaped, with 
the smaller end turned towards the great mound. Numerous bits of 
broken pottery are lying about them. 

Towards the left, in the middle of the circle, three more similar 
prominences appear, rounding off in the same manner as the first, com- 
posed of the same burned, red earth, strewn with broken pottery. They 
are much less distinct than the first three to the right. Further on, to- 
wards the left, or downstream side of the circle, along the inside rim of 
the swale, the land reveals three slight swellings, on which bits of pottery 
are more frequent than in the plain. The earth here is very sandy and 
loose; so much so that the impressions retained in the second group of 
small mounds have here nearly faded away. Still further to the teit, 
next to the river, is a large refuse heap, abundantly covered with frag- 
ments of all kinds. There is a similar heap correspondingly located at 
the east end of the circle. 

By pacing off these mounds, the writer came to the conclusion that 
they were about one hundred and twenty feet in diameter, and that they 
were the remains of nine great earth-lodges, or communal dwellings, dis- 
posed in a horse-shoe around the three large mounds. The pear-shaped 
projections on the inner side being the remains of the entrance passages. 
The style of construction followed being that of the Pawnee Earth Lodge 
illustrated by Hodge." 

The writer picked up on the easterly mound of the main group a 
piece of red clay somewhat larger than the two fists, having through it 
the perforations left by the hay or straw with which it had been mixed, 
the whole showing the effects of fire. This lump of clay was smooth 
and convex on one side, showing the effect of smoothing tools, indicating 
that it had formed part of the outside covering of some structure. A 
small piece of the same material was picked up on top of the great mound 
and some small bits elsewhere. It is evidently the same material as 
that found upon the small mounds, which has been broken down by 
weather and plough. 

If the writer is correct in the conjecture that these small mounds 
represent the sites of great earthlodges, a kind of communal dwellings, 
then they were of exceptionally large size, for the largest heretofore re- 
ported range from forty to sixty feet only in diameter. 


1 Op. cit., page 410. 
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Turning to the ditch, the writer does not hold with those who believe 
that it completed a circle from the river bank above to that below. The 
writer found no evidence of the ditch reaching to the river on the down- 
stream, or westerly side. The ground is too low there, the soil too fri- 
able and the swale too wide to have admitted its construction. On the 
upstream side the ground lies too flat and low. The ditch passes through 
a ridge, or terrace of high ground back of the third, fourth, and fifth 
mounds, or lodges sites, where the present farm road crosses in a northerly 
direction, so that the upper portion of the ditch is cut off from the re- 
mainder; if, indeed, it was ever continuous. At the extreme easterly 
end the ditch opens out into a sort of pit, or pond, which, however, is 
entirely open towards the river. The sides of. the ditch are clear cut 
today and practically perpendicular in the stiff clay of the locality. 

In case of inundation from the river, which people of this locality 
affirm sometimes occurs, the ditch might well have served to carry off, or 
divert, the waters for the protection of the town; but it seems unlikely 
that it was intended to afford protection to the town in the sense of a 
moat. 


The recesses which have sometimes been described as ponds, reser- 
voirs, or fish-preserves appear to have been merely pits from whence the 
material for the construction of the mounds and dwellings was taken. 
They are on the northwesterly side; one at the end of the ditch, the other 
across from +he former separated from it by a considerable section of 
undisturbed earth. The latter is merely a pit, having no connection 
with the ditch system. The so-called pond at the easterly end of the 
ditch has the same character. 


The so-called ramp, or roadway, to the top of the great mound is evi- 
dently an addition, or extension, to the great mound itself, which was 
abandoned in course of construction. Its sides are parallel to three of 
the sides of the mound, and the westerly face conforms to the sloping 
side of the mound. It could not have been intended for a roadway, or 
path, for the dirt is piled upon it very unevenly, especially at the west- 
erly end where it rises in a great irregular hump. That it is an uncom- 
pleted extension is also well shown by the drawing of the great mound 
by Cyrus Thomas.' If this conjecture is correct, we have before us an 
example of the manner by which the Indian mounds grew in size. 

The projection or slide on the easterly side of the great mound is a 
talus formed by the materials washed down from the top surface. Al] 
of the erosion from the top was carried off in this way, as shown by the 


1 Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, page 96. 
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slope of the entire top in this direction, through a gully which leads out 
to the talus or slide. 

Nothing of especial interest struck the attention of the writer in re- 
gard to the two large mounds next to the river bank. ‘There is no 
evidence of any dwellings in the bottom land surrounding the group 
of large mounds. It was probably left open for meetings, playgrounds, 
and similar assemblages. 

In Indian villages, the town house was usually placed upon the 
great mound, which was often occupied by the residence of the chief and 
his family; while the two large mounds may have served for the sacred 
fire, disposal of the dead, or other religious purposes. The tribe lived 
in the circle of great earthlodges. Some Indian towns, with their assem- 
blages of clay bedaubed huts, resembled at a distance a group of burnt 
brick kilns. (Lowery, Spanish Settlements, p. 59.) 

In its flourishing days, this town must have presented, in the midst 
of this beautiful and fertile valley, a truly imposing appearance. 


Husert H. S. Armes 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


CORRIGENDA TO ‘‘KiINsHIP TERMS OF THE KOOTENAY INDIANS” 

A NuMBER of misprints have crept into my paper on “ Kinship Terms 
of the Kootenay Indians”’ (vol. 20 of this journal, pp. 414-418). They 
are listed here for the convenience of those who may wish to correct 
their copies. 

Page 414, no. 11: for ga-d’to read ga-di't'o. 

“ 415, no. 21: read ge-cuin'a’ thd. 

416, no. 27: read ga-’agtltsma’k'inu' k’. 

“no. 28: read ga-xat.gaxaniyat u’m'a'l. 

, no. 29: read ga-tl’uma’t’ i. 

, no. 30: read gu-’ok"“kuxwe'm'a't. 

, no. 31: read ga’-guntk’na” amo’. 

E. 


- KINsHIP TERMS OF THE KUTENAI INDIANS 

: ON page 414 ef seq. of vol. 20 of the American Anthropologist Dr. 
Sapir gives an almost complete list of the kinship terms of the Kutenai. 
Only one impertant term has been omitted—ai’tsku'? “sibling or cousin 
of opposite sex.”” Persons who stand in the relation never address 
: each other in the second person, but always in an oblique form of the 
; third person. This leads to some grammatical forms which are never 
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used in conversation with other people. A man will say to a person 
who is not his ak’tskv'l, kin’o’ho’—‘‘dost thou know me?” To his 
ak’tskut he says k'o"ho'-—‘‘does she know me?”’ He will say to a person 
not his hvn’oone’-—‘‘I know him.” To his ak’tskvt he says 
hon’ know him,’’ where the element -md indicates relation 
to another third person besides the one addressed, a form that occurs 
only in subordinating clauses when addressing other persons. 

Dr. Sapir’s term No. 27 ga-'agtlsma’k'inu'k’, while used for a child-in- 
law’s parents, means simply “ people.” 

The term for husband is nuta’qana; for wife tna’mu, derived from 
t’lna “old woman.” Term No. 29, the generic term for brother and 
sister-in-law after mate’s death, should be /una’t’e’ instead of 
No. 15, a’tca, should be xa’tsa or hatsa; both forms were heard by me re- 
peatedly: (Many individuals pronounce tc, but with tip of tongue 
raised a little higher than in our c; others pronounce almost a clear ts.) 
The reason for the use of mana ‘‘ younger sister'’ by both sexes is pre- 
sumably that the word simply means “‘little one.” It is the common 
diminutive. Great-great-grandparent and great-great-grandchild call 
each other reciprocally ats’ miq’aluk’ puka’'m, from -k'puk “root.” No. 
21, “sister's daughter,” signifies also “‘wife’s brother's or wife’s sister's 
daughter,” and “husband's brother's or husband's sister’s daughter”’; 
and in the same way term No. 20 signifies not only ‘‘sister’s son,” but 
also wife’s brother's or sister’s son,”’ or “husband's brothet’s or sister's 
son.” The converse relations are formed without the ending -mnatd. 
For maternal uncle’s wife I heard both terms Nos. 16 and 17. It is 
interesting to note that in the story of Coyote and the Ducks, when 
Coyote asks his son to wail for his own brothers-in-law, he tells him to 
cry a:lska’'t’e’s kattto:, “brothers-in-law of my father.’ He does not 
use the term xa, which is evidently used by extension. 

The stem for son in all forms, except the first person possessive is 
xalé; child is -agalt (see, for instance, Kutenai Texts, p. 160, line 12, ala- 
ga'it'e-s “his children"’). The stem for parents is -akimk’, and from it 
is derived a,‘kuntk'na’mo “relatives”’ (ibid., p. 98, line 246, Sapir No. 31). 
The ending -ma‘? in Nos. 28 and 29 expresses the comitative “ with; 
companion”’; -ok“ in term No. 30 means probably “all.” A’la is a term 
by which the wife of a man designates the second wife of the same man. 
It also means “female friend.” 

All terms of relationships form a special plural with the prefix af-. 

1 Kutenai Tales, Bulletin 59, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 160, line 8; also 
in the version recorded by A. F. Chamberlain, ibid., p. 19, line 7. 
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We have, for instance, ‘“‘younger sister!"’ (tbid., 184.59): xaleine. 


son!" (102.332): pa’t’ ‘“‘nephew!"’ (ibid., 13.5; 60.26). On the other 
hand we have with possessive pronoun kapa’pa ‘‘grandmother!"’ (196. 
146): ka’tsa’ “younger brother!"’ (274.64). 

Collective terms expressing several people that are related are formed 
with the ending -timo; for instance, nawaspa’ltimo (278.13) mother-‘n- 
law and son-in-law.” In cases where the terms are not reciprocal anal- 
ogous forms are used, which mean the person spoken of and his relatives. 


nana't;mo, sisters 230.17, from ma’na, younger sister, 7. e., a girl and her 
younger sister. 

tsa’,t;mo, brothers 88.20, from tsa’, younger brother; 7. e., he and his younger 
brother. 


xate’;t;mo, parents and children 162.24, from xale’, child; i. e., he and his son. 
ata’ kinw’k't;mo, child and parents 170.109; 7. e., he and his parents. 


The following table seems to bring out the system with great clear- 
ness. The terms to the right (1st column) and left (last column) on the 
same line express the relationships in question. The Indian term to 
the left (2nd column) indicates the term used by the individual to the 
right addressing the individual to the left. The Indian term to the 
right (third column) indicates the term by which the individual to the 
left (1st column) addresses the individual to the right (last column). 
Where there is only one Indian term on a line, the terms are reciprocal. 


Great-great-grandfather. puka’m...... . Great-great-grandchild 
Grandfather Grandchild 
Grandmother ¢......... Grandson 
Father-in-law | Daughter-in-law 
Grandmother } ate Grand-daughter 

Mother-in-law Daughter-in-law 
Wife’s parents.......... Son-in-law 
Parents-in-law after death Child-in-law after death 

of their married child. .xatkaxaniyatuma'l........... of mate 
Brother and male cousins. Sister and female cousins 
Mother’s brother........ | Sister’s child 
Beother's wile.......... Husband's sister 


Sibling of same sex of 
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Mate of sibling of same 
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Mate of sibling of same Sibling of same sex of 


sex after death of mate funa’t’e............000.000. mate after death of 
mate 
Father's “nee { Brother's son 
Mother’s sister Sister's son 
Parents’ sister's husband..xa........... ({n]xalenat.t).. Mate’s sibling’s son 


Father's brother's wife. . .kukt' \ 


ftdte't or . Mate’s sibling's daughter 


Mother's brother's wife 


kukt' 
n)xale.......Son 
ma (n) 
Elder brother........... caw Younger brother 
... Younger brother 
nulagana......tdna’mu...... Wife 


A most characteristic feature of the Kutenai system appears to be 
the use of reciprocal terms for all those who do not belong to the same 
household, excepting, however, parental sisters and their reciprocals and 
including brother and sister and cousins of opposite sex, who as adults 
would not form members of the same household. 

In this respect the Kutenai system forms an interesting contrast to 
other systems with extended reciprocal terms. Tsimshian and Kwa- 
kiutl, for instance, notwithstanding other fundamental differences have 
reciprocal terms for all individuals of the speaker’s own generation, and 
also for the relations between parent-in-law and child-in-law, and parent- 
in-law’s parent and grandchild’s mate. 

The use of the terms with the ending -nali? is not necessarily derived 
from the custom of levirate. Its use and that of the term xa’ (which is 
used in other cases as a reciprocal term) for “father’s sister's husband” 
suggest an extension of use of the term “uncle.” 

FRANZ Boas 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BALTIMORE MEETING WITH 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOG- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1918 


THE twentieth (seventeenth annual) meeting of the American An- 
thropological Association was held December 26-28, 1918, at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, in affiliation with the American Folk- 
Lore Society and Section H, A. A. A. S. 

The Council meetings were presided over by John R. Swanton, Vice- 
President. 

The following reports were read: 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To THE COUNCIL AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION: 

During 1918 the Association has passed through the nation’s crisis, 
with strain, but on the whole with a degree of success on which congrat- 
ulations are due. 

Since the two most important aspects of the Association’s activities, 
those relating to its finances and membership and to its publications, are 
being reported on by the Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Editor, there 
remains only to review the policies pursued. 

The Association entered the year with a floating debt of about 
$2,100, and a record for some years past of an average annual disburse- 
ment greater than the actual income. As a first step, the Association at 
its last meeting entrusted to the Editor the delicate and ungrateful task 
of reducing so far as possible the quantity and cost of its publications, 
while preserving both their standard of quality and the moral obliga- 
tions assumed by the Association toward its subscribers. This difficult 
task Dr. Goddard has discharged with discretion and success. It would 
appear to be only a recognition of his efforts, if besides being commended 
he were requested to continue the same policy in force another year; 
after which there is every reason to hope a return to a normal basis of 
publication may safely be accomplished. 

Second, a review of the financial history of the Association has led 
to the conclusion that its embarrassments are not to be laid at the door 
of any one official or administration, but to a lack of adherence by the 
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Association itself to its own business system. Balance sheets have in- 
deed been submitted annually—but without searching analysis; and pro- 
vision for the future has often been made on a basis of optimism and loose 
expectations rather than of carefully calculated estimate. Your Exec- 
utive Committee voted during the spring that hereafter there should be 
submitted at the annual meetings, in addition to the customary balance 
sheet, a statement showing the financial progress or recession of the As- 
sociation, on the basis of receipts and expenditures properly «hargeable 
to the year reported on, and also in comparison with preceding years. 
Farther, that following such report, a definite budget be voted on at 
each annual meeting. This decision of the Executive Committee will 
no doubt stand in force even if not acted upon by you; but to clarify the 
situation, and commit the whole body of our membership more closely 
to responsibility for the Association's fortunes, I recommend that the 
Executive Committee's action be laid before the Association for ratifi- 
cation. 

Third, an effort was made by a number of members to reduce im- 
mediately the Association’s debt. In spite of the tremendous demands 
caused by the national emergencies, this effort was not without success. 
Between six and seven hundred dollars were subscribed, wiping out about 
one third of the accumulated debts, and giving promise that equal effort 
during the easier future that looms ahead will soon set the Association 
free of its longstanding burden. It is a pleasure to report that the con- 
tributions received come almost wholly from within the Association's 
regular membership; although the courtesy of a donation from the 
American Ethnological Society deserves especial gratitude. 

As regards the future conduct of the Association, it is well to recog- 
nize that the membership is scattered and diverse, that Presidents, Vice- 
Presidents, and Committees change, and that the officers who have been 
wont to give their services for the longest time, the Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Editor, are also those who in virtue of their positions are entrusted 
with the Association’s most important work. A concentration in their 
hands of all possible opportunity, and the encouragement by the Asso- 
ciation of initiative on their part, subject only to ratification by the 
Council, accordingly seem called for. For the same reasons, intimate 
coéperation between these officers is most desirable. It is even possible 
that some more definite understanding as to the scope of their activities 
may be worth while. The Editor obviously is de facto the agent through 
whom the bulk of the Association’s means are expended. On the Sec- 
retary falls in the main the task of maintaining and recruiting member- 
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ship and subscriptions; in short of providing income. Both are there- 
fore in vital touch with the Association's permanent policies. The Treas- 
urer, on the other hand, may theoretically participate actively in the 
Secretary’s duties, or again be essentially a custodian or administering 
officer. A clear delimitation between these his possible functions seems 
never to have been made. It seems desirable that it be made; and I 
therefore invite the Association to formulate its attitude on the prob- 
lem. With the Treasurer's duties shifted so far as possible into the 
Secretary's hands, there is the advantage of concentrated responsibility; 
whereas if the Treasurer is to remain or become an officer sharing in the 
formulation of policy, there will ensue a broader participation in ac- 
tivity. The question should be approached both as one of principle 
and, frankly, as one of the personalities involved. In fact it would be 
neither fair nor wise for the Association to reach a decision on this 
point without full consultation with the present and prospective incum- 
bents of the three offices. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the Association for the honor bestowed 
in allotting me some measure of responsibility for its welfare; and to 
express appreciation of the willing coédperation and effort encountered 
during my service. The year’s progress seems satisfactory; but it is 
only by unflaggingness of endeavor that the Association can fully realize 
its purpose and achieve its place as a true representative of its science 
in the life of the American people. 

A. L. KROEBER, 


President 
December 17, 1918 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Proceedings of the last annual meeting of the American Anthro- 
pological Association were published in the American Anthropologist for 
January-March, 1918. There has been no special meeting of the Asso- 
ciation nor of the Council during the year. 

Two members have died, Dr. James Douglas, of New York, and Dr. 
H. K. Haeberlin, of the same city. In Dr. Haeberlin the Association 
has lost one of its most valuable and promising members. 

The Treasurer, Neil M. Judd, was called into the service of the Gov- 
ernment, and William Curtis Farabee was appointed by the Executive 
Committee to fill out the unexpired term. Dr. Farabee was then called 
by the Government as Captain in the Intelligence Department of the 
Army and B. W. Merwin was appointed to handle the work of the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 
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Thirty-three applicants for membership and one for life member were 


elected. 


B. W. MERwIN, 
Acting Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, JANUARY I, 1918, TO DECEMBER 31, 1918 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1918.............. 
Anthropological Society of Washington: 
Balance unpaid, January 1, 1918............. 
American Anthropologist, vol. x1x, No. 4..... 
American Anthropologist, vol. Xx, No. 1-3... .. 
Miscellaneous Sales and Postage........... 


Less amount still unpaid 


American Ethnological Society: 
Sales and Miscellaneous................ 


American Anthropologist, vol. xtx, No. 4....... 
American Anthropologis’, vol. Xx, No. 1-3 


Annual membership dues: 


Life Fellowship......... 


T. M. Prudden, Memoir, V., No. 1. . 
Engravings: 


Miscellaneous and corrections. . . . 


Rehabilitation Fund: 


A. M. Tozzer 


243-33 
163.70 


5.36 
70.88 
231.89 


91.00 
1,859.25 
161.85 
6.00 
6.00 
100.00 


10.60 
33.16 


50.00 
50.00 
10.00 
25.00 
50.00 
50.00 
10.00 

5.00 
50.00 


$79.63 


308.13 


2,224.10 


172.98 
124.09 


43-76 
88.66 


3,041.35 
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45-50 
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Gitt from Prof. H. Montgomery... ... 

Disbursements 
New Era Printing Co: 
Amount unpaid, January 1, 1918.............. 
Anthropologist, vol. XIX, no. 4........-...045 . $370.49 
331.88 
255-44 
228.69 $1,186.50 
Title and index, vol. 3, Memoirs............... 62.09 
Title and index, vol. 4, Memoirs............... 36.33 771.71 
Cost of printing and distributing publications. . . 2,170.29 
Less transfer to Hiram Bingham.............. 137.84 


» 21, 1919 


610.00 
4.00 


$3,015.06 
.10 


$3,914.06 


$2,117.08 


334-79 


1,463.09 
3,914.96 
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PERMANENT ACCOUNT 


Receipts 
Disbursements 
Balance in Munsey Trust Company................. ___204.00+ 1,304.00 


The accounts of the Treasurer, B. W. Merwin, have been examined 
and found correct. 
Signed: 
F. G. SPEcK, 
C. PeRcivAL WILKINS, 
Auditing Committee 
It appears from the above statement that the financial condition of 
the Association has been improved by the amount of $968.20. 


January 1, 1918 


There was owing the New Era Company...................... $2,117.08 


January I, 1919 


There was owing the New Era Company..................404. $1,697.66 


The difference between these, $968.20, the improvement in the Asso- 
ciation’s finances has resulted from the following sources: 


$968.20 


B. W. Merwin, 
Acting Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 

Notwithstanding the diversion of the interest and activities of many 
of our members from scientific work to public affairs there has been, as 
yet, no lack of material for publication. -This has resulted from the 
normal delays in publication, since the articles appearing were, in most 
cases, either prepared before the war or are the results of pre-war activi- 
ties. A dearth of papers would shortly have resulted had the same con- 
ditions continued. 

Our publications do and should provide space for the descriptive 
articles of those workers who have not institutional series of publications 
in which their output can be accommodated. There are a number of 
individuals who are not attached to any institution, and unfortunately 
there are a number of institutions in which anthropological work is being 
done which either do not have a series of publications established or 
whose publications at present are inactive. As examples of such insti- 
tutions may be cited Harvard University, Pennsylvania University, 
Columbia University and, since the war, the Geological Survey of Canada. 
The interests of anthropology, quite aside from the special concern of the 
American Anthropologist, require a speedy remedying of this lack of 
established means for the presentation of the results of fieldwork. 

Chiefly the Anthropologist should be devoted to the discussion and 
criticism of papers published elsewhere and to the presentation of origi- 
nal papers dealing with general subjects and methods. 

When a prospective dearth of papers is mentioned reference is made 
to worthwhile and suitable papers. Plenty of articles of some sort are 
available. These are made up in part of the work of amateurs, some of 
whom appreciate neither the point of view nor the methods of modern 
science. Some of the papers prepared by these, however, are worthy of 
publication, since there is reason to hope that such workers may develop 
into scientists. For the most part, however, we can expect that in the 
future available results will only come from men who have been defin- 
itely and thoroughly trained in a university department devoted to the 
subject. There are other papers available which, while they have merit, 
are somewhat aside in their subject matter from our main interests. 

In accordance with the policy and budget of a year ago the Anthro- 
pologist has been reduced from 600 pages to a little under 500 pages. 
With the exception of the fourth number of the current volume, very few 
illustrations have been employed. These few and those appearing in 
the fourth number have been provided by the authors of the articles 
except for one or two minor instances. 
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The following memoirs have been issued: 


Volume IV, numbers 3 and 4, “ Notes on Zuifii,"’ E. C. Parsons, 179 pages. 
os V, number 1, “A Further Study of Prehistoric Small House Ruins in the 
San Juan Watershed,’’ T. Mitchell Prudden, 50 pages. 


V, 2, Early Account of the Choctaw Indians,”’ John R. 
Swanton, 22 pages. 
3, ‘Notes on Some Bushmen Implements,” Bene van Rip- 


pen, 25 pages. 


Another paper entitled ‘‘ The Little-Known Small House Ruins in the 
Coconino Forest,”” M. R. F. and H. S. Colton, now in galley proof will 
make about 30 pages giving a total for the volume of 127 pages. 

When the budget was adopted, volume x1x number 4 was already 
in pages and could not well be reduced. The bill for that number, how- 
ever, appears in the Treasurer's report for this year and is considerably 
in excess of the cost of the numbers prepared since the budget was 
adopted. Five numbers of the Memoirs have appeared and the bills for 
them are included in the Treasurer's report while the budget estimate 
was for four issues only. The entire amount incurred for publications 
is $2,170.29. This amount is to be reduced by $182.59; corrections paid 
for by authors and a donation of the cost of printinga memoir. This 
leaves a net cost to the Association for printing and distributing the pub- 
lications of $1,987.70. 

It is recommended that the same scale of publication be followed 
another year. It is urged that this programme of economy be accom- 
panied by a continuation of the campaign for the decreasing of the debt 
by voluntary subscription. The prospect of wiping out our entire debt 
solely by years of restricted publication ought not to be entertained. 

P. E. Gopparp, 
Editor. 

The Council took affirmative action on the following: 

That they ratify the action of the Executive Committee which was 
embodied in President Kroeber’s report; 

That the suggestions of President Kroeber with regard to the vari- 
ous officers of the Association be referred to the Executive Committee 
with power to act; 

That the President’s report be accepted, with a vote of thanks, and 
placed on file; 

That Dr. Goddard's report as editor be accepted for file; 

That the Treasurer’s report be accepted and referred to an auditing 
committee, consisting of Dr. F. G. Speck and E. Percival Wilkins; 
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That a vote of thanks be extended to Dr. T. Mitchell: Prudden for 
his generosity in meeting the cost of vol. v, no. 1, of the Memoirs of the 
Association; 

That the following resolution be sent to the Council of the A. A. A. S.; 

That in view of the proposed change of Constitution of the A. A. A. S. and 
proposed establishment of a Section of Anthropology and Archaeology, the Coun- 
cil of A. A. A. recommends that the name, Section H, become again the name 
of the Section of Anthropology; 

That the President appoint a committee to assist Dr. Hrdlitka to 
finance the Journal of Physical Anthropology. The following were ap- 
pointed: F. W. Hodge (chairman), Franz Boas, A. E. Jenks, George 
Grant MacCurdy, Charles Peabody; 

That the meeting place for 1919 be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee; 

That a committee be appointed to report on the relationship of 
anthropology to other sciences with respect to prospective affiliation in 
the make-up of a national research council, as suggested by Professor 
John C. Merr'am; 

That the Committee on Academic Teaching of Anthropology, Franz 
Boas (chairman), R. B. Dixon, P. E. Goddard, E. A. Hooton, A. L. Kroe- 
ber, George Grant MacCurdy, F. G. Speck, be continued as a committee 
of the Association and that its report be published; 

That the report of the Nominating Committee, consisting of Mac- 
Curdy, Boas, and Fewkes be accepted. 

The Council adopted the following budget for the year 1919: 


For printing and distributing the American Anthropologist and Memoirs.. . . .$2,000.00 
Expenses of the Secretary and Treasurer...........02cccececcscescscsces 250.00 


At the annual meeting of the Association the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 


President: Clark Wissler, Museum of Natural History, New York. 

Vice-President, 1919: John R. Swanton, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. 

Vice-President, 1920: George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University. 

Vice-President, 1921: A. Hrdlitka, U. S. National Museum. 

Vice-President, 1922: B. Laufer, Field Museum of Natural History. 

Secretary: Alfred M. Tozzer, Harvard University. 

Treasurer: Neil M. Judd, U. S. National Museum.! 

1Mr. Judd having informed President Wissler that conditions made it difficult 


and inadvisable for him to accept the office, the President appointed Pliny E. 
Goddard, Acting Treasurer. 
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Editor: Pliny E. Goddard, American Museum of Natural History. 

Associate Editors: John R. Swanton, Robert H. Lowie. 

Executive Commiitee: The President, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor (ex 
officio), J. W. Fewkes, Edward Sapir, and F. G. Speck. 

Council: F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, J. W. Fewkes, R. B. Dixon, F. W. 
Hodge, A. L. Kroeber, B. Laufer, John R. Swanton, G. G. \ acCurdy, 
A. Hrdlitka, A. M. Tozzer, Neil M. Judd, P. E. Goddard (ex officio), 
A. E. Jenks, S. A. Barrett, W. Hough, A. Hrdlitka, B. T. B. Hyde, C. 
Wissler, F. G. Speck, A. A. Goldenweiser, E. A. Hooton, A. V. Kidder, 
F. C. Cole, L. Spier, L. J. Frachtenberg, R. B. Bean, H. H. Wilder (1919); 
Byron Cummings, W. C. Farabee, G. G. Heye, H. J. Spinden, C. M. Bar- 
beau, W. D. Wallis, A. B. Lewis, S. Hagar, Miss H. N. Wardle, Theodoor 
de Booy,! F. H. Sterns, S. K. Lothrop, R. T. Aitken, J. E. Pearce, F. 
Starr (1920); W. C. Mills, H. Montgomery, C. B. Moore, W. K. Moore- 
head, E. K. Putnam, C. Peabody, C. C. Willoughby, T. Michelson, A. B. 
Skinner, M. H. Saville, E. W. Hawkes, Louis R. Sullivan, H. H. Donald- 
son, George Engerrand (1921); Alice C. Fletcher, C.' P. Bowditch, S. 
Culin, R. H. Lowie, C. H. Hawes, E. Sapir, N. C. Nelson, H. Bingham, 
J. A. Mason, B. W. Merwin, E. W. Gifford, Elsie Clews Parsons, J. P. 
Harrington, Hutton Webster, H. I. Smith (1922). 

Members of Council of A. A. A. S. from A. A. A.: Franz Boas, W. 
C. Mills. 

The President, Dr. Clark Wissler, appointed the following com- 
mittees: 

Committee on Program: R. B. Dixon (chairman), P. E. Goddard (ex 
officio), A. Hrdlitka, A. L. Kroeber, B. Laufer, E. Sapir. 

Committee on Finance: Charles Peabody (chairman), Edward E. 
Ayer, Charles P. Bowditch, William H. Furness, George G. Heye, Clar- 
ence B. Moore, Homer E. Sargent. 

Committee on Policy: Franz Boas (chairman), J. W. Fewkes, W. H. 
Holmes, A. L. Kroeber, R. H. Lowie, G. G. MacCurdy, Elsie Clews Par- 
sons, A. M. Tozzer. 

Committee on Publication: Clark Wissler (chairman, ex officio), F. 
Boas,Stewart Culin, J. W. Fewkes, P. E. Goddard (secretary, ex officio), 
A. A. Goldenweiser, G. B. Gordon, F. W. Hodge, W. Hough, A. E. Jenks, 
A. L. -Kroeber, B. Laufer, G. G. MacCurdy, E. Sapir, M. H. Saville, J. 
R. Swanton, A. M. Tozzer. 


1 Deceased. 
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ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 


The Friday morning meeting was devoted to the reading of papers 
and their discussion as in former years. The following papers were read: 


The Estimated Weight of the Parts of the Lower Extremities in Living Man: 
ROBERT BENNETT BEAN, University of Virginia. 

The Relation of Towers to Prehistoric Pueblos: J. WALTER FEWKEs, Bureau of 
American Ethnology. 

Indian Mounds and Other Relics of Indian Life in Texas: J. E. PEARCE, The 
University of Texas. 

In Memoriam, Herman K. Haeberlin: Franz Boas, Columbia University. 


In addition to these the following were read by title in the absence 
of the authors: 


Ceremonial Objects Excavated at Otowi, New Mexico: Lucy L. W. WiLson, 
Philadelphia. 

Excavations at Hawikuh, New Mexico, in 1917 and 1918: F. W. HopGe, Museum 
of the American Indian (Heye Foundation). 

Mountain Haunts of the Coastal Algonquians: MAx ScHRaBiscH, Paterson, N. J. 

Ethnography of the Jugoslavs: BEATRICE STEVENSON STANOYEVICH, New York. 


At the Saturday morning session, papers which had already been 
published were taken up for discussion. This innovation resulted from 
the experience of past years. that worth while discussion of papers, new 
and just read, was seldom possible. 

Of the titles published in the American Anthropologist for July- 
September, 1918, the following were discussed: 


FRANK G. Speck: The Basis of Primitive Algonquian Social Organization. (Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, N. s., vol. XVU, pp. 289-305; vol. XIx, pp. 9-18; Publi- 
cations, American Sociological Society, vol. x11, pp. 82-100; Canada Geological 
Survey, Memoir 70, 1915.) 

R. H. Lowte: Plains Indian Age-Societies. (Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. x1, part 13, 1916.) 

E.ste CLEws Parsons: The Separation of Functions of Curing and of Weather 
Control in Zufii and Keresan Ceremonialism.' 4 

TRUMAN MICHELSON: Proofs of Genetic Linguistic Relationship. (Remarks on 
American Indian Languages, Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, 
vol. vil, no. 8, pp. 222-234, April 19, 1917.) 


1 Substituted for article previously announced. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Dr. Frank Baker, Professor of Anatomy in Georgetown University, 
and until recently Superintendent of the National Zoological Park, 
died at his home in Washington, September 30, 1918, in his seventy- 
eighth year. He was one of the most active members of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Washington in its early days, was its President in 
1897, and Editor of the first series of the American Anthropologist from 
1891 to 1898. 

An extended account of Dr. Baker's activities will appear in the 
next number of the American Anthropologist. 


Captain Robert G. Fuller died in Petersburg, Florida, on February 
11. He received the doctor’s degree in anthropology from Harvard 
University in 1916. He was assistant in anthropology at that university 
for three years. He took part in several expeditions of the Peabody 
Museum to the Southwest and was a member of Dr. Fewkes's party in 
the restoration of Spruce-Tree House. 


A Swiss newspaper reports the death of Professor Georg Hermann 
Ruge, director of the Anatomical Institute in 1852, studied medicine 
at the universities of Jena and Berlin (1871-1876) and received his 
doctor’s degree for a dissertation on the growth of the human lower 
jaw. From 1876-1888 he was assistant, privat dozent and extra- 
ordinarius in Heidelberg, then full professor of anatomy in Amsterdam 
until 1897, when he was called to Ziirich as professor and director of the 
Anatomical Institute. He edited the Morphologisches Jahrbuch and 
within the last year of his life published a comprehensive work of defi- 
nitely anthropological interest on Die Képerformen des Menschen in 
ihrer gegenseitigen Abhdngigkeit und ihrem Bedingtsein durch den aufrechten 
Gang. His death occurred on January 21, 1919. 


From volume XVI (1918) of the Archiv fiir Anthropologie, which has 
recently reached this country, we learn of the death of Professor Moritz 
Hoernes, the well-known Viennese archaeologist. Hoernes was born 
in Vienna on January 29, 1852, studied classical philc' gy and archaeology 
at the universities of Vienna and Berlin, and after a long period of 
scientific activity at the Museum of Natural History of his native city 
he began to lecture at the university. Among his contributions to 
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knowledge may be mentioned his archaeological investigations in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Of his more general works Der diluviale Mensch in 
Europa (1903) and Natur- und Urgeschichts des Menschen (2 vols., 1909) 
are probably the best known in this country. 


At the meeting of the Anthropological Section of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, held in Baltimore on 
December 27, 1918, a committee was appointed to take action in regard 
to the propositions contained in Professor Frassetto’s paper. 

The committee recommended that the paper be published in the 
American Journal of Physical Anthropology! and that suggestions 
made by Professor Frasseto be recommended to the consideration of the 
next anthropological congress which has to deal with questions of 
methods of anthropometry. 

(Signed) FRANZ Boas, Chairman, 
GeorGE G. MacCurpy, 
ROBERT BENNETT BEAN. 


Mr. Neil M. Judd has been appointed Curator of Archaeology 
the U. S. National Museum. 


n 


Professor Rudolf Martin has been for some time the successor of 
Johannes Ranke as professor of anthropology at the University of 
Munich. 


Dr. AleS Hrdliéka, Curator of Physical Anthropology in the U. S. 
National Museum, has been made an Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Dr. Joseph Deniker, the distinguished French anthropologist, died 
on March 18, aged sixty-six years. Dr. Deniker, who was chief librarian 
of the Paris Natural History Museum, was born in Russia. 


Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
has been designated as the representative of the Smithsonian Institution 
at the 20th International Congress of Americanists. 


Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
has gone to Texas to inaugurate archaeological work near Austin. 

Prof. Alfred M. Tozzer, Secretary of the Association, returned in 
March to his duties in the Division of Anthropology at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Prof. Tozzer, with the rank of Captain, had been engaged for 
many months testing candidates for aviation. 


1 This paper will appear in an early number of the Anthropologist. 
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